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*BELWARP’ SERGES AND .COATINGS.”. 
THE RRA SEIT IED ETT 


"BELWARP'? 


a C . LIEUT..COL. HUGH BAMBER, 40, Hanzey Square, MARGATE, 

S a + E ; aa : says :—‘‘I have now used th Salt Repeal for two years: 
I have much pleasure in stating that I -have found it tha most f- 

agreeable in taste of all Salines, and a cortain cure for bilious head-; 

ache and furred tongue, from whatever cause ariging.” “ys 


the throat, and sweeten the breath, and corrects all impurities 


: from errors in diet. 
THE LEADING FEA: -OF THE BELWARP 1 ERGES: a It prevents, and instantly reliev INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 
Betas DEE eat ea te ncaa gst Wrnenesat ee acy ? PI 


ALITIE it WA : ? | GIDDINESS, HEARTBURN, ACIDITY, PALPITATION, &0. 
OYE WITH: ¥W¥Oe + ' Bib § ONLY. Invaluable for. BILIOUS HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLI 
Morning and Goong 


It develops Ozone—the principle of life—will cleanse the mouth, pleat 


he ee GENERAL DEBILITY, LASSITUDE, &o. Imparts New Life.and Vigour #4; 
WR feat at & the System, ‘miatotains » clear healthy condition of the akin. JER. 


Bottles, 28. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores. If not Pacem: 


: 
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“Grav. elli ° the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d. to the Manager, SALT REGAL ¥° 
funy aw Courists Suits. WORKS, LIVERPOOL, . 
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They aze-made tn 0 variety of malities, from the lowest to he highest-priced ones, to suit ev class of 
wearer. The qualities can all be repeated, and ave always uniform and reliable. at 


For LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES "04 BOYS’ HARD WEAR “in” ake World. 
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TO SEOURE THIS 
ARTICLE ASK FOR FRY'S 
CONOENTRATED COCOA. 
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HARD GASH, 2%, ROMP FAOUHTE! HaRD CASH |? 


240 £5 PRIZES! NEW RULES. 240 £5 PRIZES ! 
worTroD. 
BR onrtty will be opened uat lh Wedneetoy. April 16,00 thas all persons in the whole of the United K.n :dom 
ve the sam opportundty @ ear 


q cay. Aptis. # aut £5 cach ‘o the first Sizty Persons who count correctly a'l the 
Guna tne id he isieents von, i err and nisin'y written "Wamped ad tyres Y ‘ say ‘. SEVENTH 
2. Oo Wedne-dav Ap il is £0, 0 Ul vive £3 Sa Ye tbe fina Sia:y Person: she co jeoant correctly al the 7 -Chatrnan? > * ‘UBAND 
} ba arts ba tee Noe ee. 1. P&B Co bar ive £S ‘meh to fir-t se party Persone who vapant corned (ly all the SAMEvON Bf inorp, That (Director Lior 
' Vernes is the Old Lentagent. Per 2. PU .w th panty write ta mped 4m. Ss 
4@ On Wedneday, Aprils, P. &o wiilatve the first Sinty Persons. who oiunt eaprectly all the 
Verses inthe New iestamen bee. ts #.0., with plainly written and stam a'dréss. O-dinery If ble to be t ’ 
wed \u a.lthe above Compe Itlon-. Competitors are rrqcemibd to eae the Na '¢P. "0" # for ucure 1elerence 
P.O. eet 7 De meee verano te fx Forti: ogee On. and arg youns 
Com prt it: s must state vats de ei: envelopes whether it ae nas V4, S.0r4 Anvans may enter for ull 
Pour Competitions if they wi-h. hy each U-t and fee stated, mat |e rosrapreparately wal vuort meiner Alt 
Sf. four Cloe A 18. He-ulte 00: tater than 2rd. ¢ 
' te Te ead RO eae 
The Cecisien of che Manager te pimat ip att caves : . — PE RE E D 'N Oo 3 Ee Ss. 
Address—PARTINGTON & CO., STANLEY PLACE, TREDEGAR, MON. iat: a Stamp for stein ae (ca s taps pani 
, Mention this paper. R Wentertat - an 44 ag ui eee Vena, oS and Roy.l dna @eouln Pi Soipe whe would ‘alan’ to be relievd of t 
: eeper. ‘i-tpes-ing and di ring complaint sh 
Gent's Four-fold all pure Linen Collars, 48 6d and | Genuine silver x ene crystal plate glass, six rosy the Trade- Mark * Cail bal Pal :ce.” «end to Dr. HOWE 
: IRISH LINEN COLLARS. § ¢ 6. ver e-20. Savple WHITE SHIRT. Li en | Jewels, pout free Written warranty. Full ail fraudulent imitations. Works. 76, South | p02 a, Leen we ee 
e ©6Fittings, 38. Od., 48. Od., 6s. Od., and Gs. OJ. | particulars, aud remarkable testimonials in our eats Koad, London, N. Your Niekel Silver guarantee acureina few days. eee : 
a 4 New Catalogue Pen and Pencil Case, name io Rubber, Tid. 


{ each. DINNER ‘NAPKINS, 4s. 6d. and Bs. 6d. 
: per dozen. 


‘nish Damask Table Cloth, Sea SiAgn a 
Aomwn. 
_IR!1IsH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Ladies’ Size, 28. 3d. per duzen; Henstitohed, 28. Hid. p-r dozeu; Gent's Size, 3s. 6d. per 
dusen ; Henigtitch, 43. Id. per d--zen. 
Ladies Handkerchiefe, beauttfully embruidered by the Irish Peasant Girls, IIs. per dozen. 
All pure Wool. Unsurpassed for strength, durabilitv, an! stvle. New 
ris wee § pa terus powready. G.R. HUTTON & CO., LARNE, BELFAST. 


Post free. 


|WATCH _ CLUBS. 


ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 


Foremen, Timekeepers, and others should 
write to the CITY OF LONDON WATCH 
CLUB CO. for their new Price List. 1,000 
Tilustrations. Best Terms. Grand Value. 


Invaluable Information 
POST for either séx, sent 


application. All 
x 39, No: 
FREE! Street, Nosnghan: 


ECONOMIC * sexi!" 


‘“‘WHAT IS A PERFECT WATCH?” etc., 
cent gratés and post Le hares 
Specl.] Englis: 10s, 
canped and ee Narra Value. 
NTH'S FREE TRIAL ALLOWED. 
The “Knockabout ' Watch, 7s. 94. 
Nota BB, cosy nora toy, ut a marvellous 
and genuine watch ; teed. 


D0 NOT BUY JEWELLERY AT A SHOP. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LSSTS FREE TO All PARTS. All Parcels oter 10s. sent mark a o rove el Large Biv Biiver ., HL-E. PECK, Pres dao COOKE RY. 
f . PISO'S GURE for Consumption oi Deites Ones sive sr ings ee §, Few Bridgestrect; London, EC | rredk. King % Cai, Lid, Spentle &- 
| sph t 
1 ooo ye cures Asthma ana arenes ” ae cleat Pine, ang cater era. SCOTCH TWEEDS Gand Dioloma pf Honogr. Edin 
ISO'S C cures ‘Croup ard Whooping Coug 2 pagictasameede gard for catalogue: ,] ROBINSON & CLEAVER’ 
take. G. LANGDON DAVIES is 5 
-PISO'S CURE cures all Coughs. ‘ Belgrave Iause, Bristol Street, Benign. ALI Woot. Cambric Poeket Hand. 


ey -Watcu CLUBS SUPPLIED. 


Write direct for Patterns of Scotch Tweeds 


Price 1s. 14d. of all Chemists. 
for Geutlemen’s Suitinus, also Clan Tartans 
and Hume “pun Costume Cloths for Ladies’ 


| Agent:—J. TOMLINSON, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. WANTED ONE,suegion vases Sart fe 
CLARK'S GLYCOLA. CLYCOLA SOAP. TiQanan Nous neue Taare Dyvea| MVS, oee ayy, Menke, Ae, en) 


Ram jes anu ne fs. Land f 
Ch ae Is. Sd, Lades' 3... 
tienty’ Sd. per doz; (ag 
witched Ledign’ $+. 1194.) Gent: 
fe. 11d. per dua, Brhbrot red Hap 
werchieis, frum ytasita 204. each 
Send for “piso of Irish 


( one astuished with the appearance, darabilaty, Lg Linen-, collare, hath A &e., post free 
EITHER STICKY NOR GREASY.| FOR TOILET, BATH, & NURSERY. [ati mereeitous eatue.” ‘These weeds are a correct ’ P 
re pepo pepe Of vDS, ROUGH-| 18 superfatted, containing a judiciwus per- JC j°¥ 0% ® fabric at four times iil re by an}: CURRIE, M DOUGALL & SCOTT, : : Rebinson & Cleaver, saucy 
; NtSS O- THE SKIN, SUNBURN, ac. c ntage of “Glycula” with no f.cs Sola or yra'Tor God caret speld ‘ol 7 an chaugh Mills, Galashiels,N.B.. _ Please wame thle payer. 
' PRES4 OPINIONS. a feollng eccuuler = sited oe ' rabienas Prk gnaug ‘ ‘nice abi I ACE I AC 
iz pepe vat ae . nh ae Bpeeg ane allay all akio imitations, Price eereraee scorwaens:) Meme heer "eWeekly, aud} And thereby save two intermediate wins eons I —_ bAGE 
] es ic orial."’ — Ver. " . . per tablet, Is. Gl. per box, Post ts. OJ. ' « F nd for the won ‘ul 1s. ntain- 
,| Fenders the face aud hunils 8» pleasantly soft. tect all auatitutes and tosiat ups having John Noble, The Warehouse, Manchester. profits at ‘least. ing A Lace, Apton, 1 Lace — orci lef, 
idon's Journal.”—A cleanly, econu- S . —. 6 yards go al Lace, js Edging 
; Pr id oa = leut preparation, frit dies} Wholesale Agrnts— rm F + | PATTERNS FREE. PARCELS PAID. 1) pactet Lae 12 “Eogravings ; sent carrie 
{ what it p-ufes-es to du, und keeps the skin} Messrs recall ty dtd 95, Farringdon 8t, HAMORR OIDs OR PILES. paid chee W. Cotton, Weekday Cross, 
' beantituily supple. May, Roberts, & Co., 9, Clerkenwell Road. Ivstant. and lasting relief from this painful If the Westher does not suit you, don't don't blame the J Nottingham. gg and Frice Lists Free 
sree ally use ast one, ale SOLE st AND PROPRIRTOR, compl int ean be vbcatned by using Dr. West's Os elie Wreesher, Nee ee 
uw 8. In bottles 6d , ls, 2-. 6d. Z ier 
from all chemists, or Post free for 9J., 18. 3u., T. 1 R. CL RK, iftacoratlaré, jade lc or ee Soins UTTLE iy RUBBER plekngredise 
and t& od. THE LABORATORY, CROUCH "END. Ns his or her daily yucations without hindranee, } Oe i ESS S sl! : Paper; Du otue Phare 
at the same time preventing any increase of 
6b ” the malady. ‘his actual relief can be : , : ie 
pe AT =e 4 obtained by sending p-stal order for 2s. 6d. to SS ba 7 Carriage 84. extra, a4 ited 


DR. WESSEL. 7 hws Lubvuratory, 173, Muryle- | : SE ihe >> . . Saul terion, wusrentred orn 
THE VALUABLE AND AGREEABLE PROPERTIES OF THE | re toad, N.W. me ho ay — fea oan a 
HEALTH-GIVING TOMATO may now be had in the form of a concentrated —, TH Ww: 

- and portable Soup, easily made, constituting a healthful, delicious, and . MENCING, Jewellry, De Or Be eroeron nine ryoeaeens® EGS 
a er article of diet. In lever-top canisters of Ilb.; 28. 6d. 3 41b., 18. 3d. ;* Ae Hid. Guide Fane, chen pink-wet. when tio chgpresbi 2, [MOUSTAGHIOS IN A MONTH, 


1p. Bd. 
Ib., 8d. ; and in me al boxes, containing one doz. packets,’ each sutlicient to : ‘ts : wieptibo “ernfoal povelty, No bow fon the smoothest (ace, are woed by us-g 
— make a basin of rich soup, 2s. of r r a et arren ibatipe AS sigh teat fre HIKSUTLNE, the French mata gr forciig 
ai, Ure. Semone sae cee aes ae — |ike osiy town remedy foe bdvenn est 
: ty. gi : 4 ( fi bservati: -f 
FREDK. KING & Cu., LTD. CAMOMILE STREET, LONDON. {lad ii REMOVED So a) a, Tecel fie fe 
Traham 


HAIR PERMANENTLY, tee ae bottles, 


Boot, ond Branch, Particulars free on receipt . 
CURE OF DEAFNESS. 


directed envelope. 
PL. Ww. COLLIN Impertal vo Oxford ' 
Noles ty the Eurs, eps after Scarlet 
Fiver, Throxt and Ne v. Yeafness. Gidill- 


Proprietors of Edwards’ Desiccated Soups. Sold by all Respectable Grocers, &c. 


 Hegtetered Trade Mark, ‘* Desiccated Soup.” THE SWEET PAR EET PAR EXCELLENCE. |" 


Devona, wn OM Btzeet, London, W 


Ss a ec ance mimlcimens 
The most delicious CONFEOTIONERS COMMENCING,. and waa, etc. ‘The Kev. EB. J BILVEKTON will 


TOWLE'S PENNYROYAL & STEEL 
PILLS FOR FEMALES: 
m= Quickly correct all irregu- 


; : tmeat pk that wish rease 
Jarities. remove all obstruc- Rr sie ene evcum: | euiting Ey SOIR RADII Mace On Vion [ty Mate be Beek oF (coumultation, fre «f 
tions and relieve the dis- : hire Clotted crear, | tonerv, will fin (it to ti elr advant wre | oom 28 ‘trea Paige) Y gure’ exye- 
ebire Civt! ul vantage to te grace. Tres ernie po st fee, 


tressing symptoms. 80 y Z\, Sold in Penny “Packet. tor Price List, Port ixe enters for 408. and 
prevalent with the eex. a /A Z\ by tioagte everywhere. ® nae igh tess ctl nary: wor 1 and Ti 
Boxes 1s, lid. and 28, Od. fanutactory, 106, Praed 8t., London, W. 


: Grove, Hack » London.” 
= of all Chemists, or wl be sent 
WAR MARCH OF THE PRIESTS, 
By MENDELSSOHN. z 


F anywhere on ‘receipt of 15 or’ 
+ $4 etampes by the 
“CORREOT EDITION. - 
POST FREE FOR 5 STAMPS. 


8 stump:.—Aldrees, Rev, Girenon 


Impetiat Bu. tings, Lintgate C Circa: tondon. 


ONG BOX’OF CLARKE i LS i 
eared, cor all rid ar the 


FOREIGN STAMPS, (stanontsternen. 
AM S. constitutional), imal). Gravel, Felon’ fo tbe Back. 
Gu teed ‘free ry. Sold in 


All coltest ide should writs for Prospectus, containing | Boxes, 4a. Gil, each, tyal Chemlts god Patent 
arliiss ee ree, soe rete ches. packets, Be., pust Medicine Vendors’ throughout the Wo, or 


aixer, 8: T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS | 


WHY BE ILL! WHY TAKE PHYSIGHD | oo cceont Mo4®Sscoon w 1 eee or het id Wid ota 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. I. For Postal Order for 1s, 2d. Contains Articles. on the 
‘ataral Cure of Constipation, tiliousness, Eczema, Blackheads and Pimples, Nervousness, 
and Cheat Complaints, Deafness, Itch, Thread, Round, and Tape Worms, &c. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. VoL Il. Fr P.stal Order for 1s. 24. Contains Articles on the 
Nataral Cope of Greyness nod Baldness, Sle~ple-s-exs, Want of Enervy, Thinness, Stoutness, 
Fevers, Meastes, Scarlatina, W hooping Cough, Ringworm, Hypochondrla, Bloodlessness, 
Diarrhaa, tad Legs, Tunour-; &c. 

\MEDICAL-ESSAYS. Vil. IIT For Postal Order for 1s. 2d. Contains Articles on 
Unenay «ted! Pols ns. Mow to Grow Tall, to Live 100 Venrs, to Imp-.-ve the Mem ory, to become 
Be utiful and Altrictive. fe Alsy ov the Natuval Cure of Stmach Troubles, Flatulence, 
Hoils and C. bune ex, Sleepi-ess, Varicose Veins. Wens or Skin tumours, Hay rever, W inter 
Cough, Chilbluins, tp: -lepsy, Diseases Caused by taking Mercury, &c. 


*,° All the above can be got from Dr. T, R. ALLINSON, 4, Spanish 
‘ ’ Place, Manchester Square, London, Ww. 


' ia FOR THE SPEEDY RELIEF OF 


ANEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, & NEURALGIA, 


—_— ~~ 


£50 HANDKERCHIEF COMPETITION £50 


EVERY COMPETITOR, WHETHER CORRECT OR NOT, 
Will receive Three Full-size Hem-stitched Linen Pocket Beleee eel 


0006900000000 000000000000000000000000000000 


In addition, the sum of €&£&O will be equally divided amongst those “who count 
correctly the letters T, H, D, both large and small, in the first chapter only of St. John. 
Use ordinary Bible, NOT revised version, and count the letters T, H, D, that are in verses 
only. Don't count headings to chapters or marginal notes, ~ 


y Rovat Letters Patent. Ask tor, La see that you get, tne BE&LHOUSE Patent - 
L E C T R | Cc - Put down the number you find of each letter, and then the total of ai ‘Send list, 
: with 1s. postal order and 1d. in stamps for result, to * 
Anti-Rheumatioc , 


GORDON MAYNE, 


1659, AsSsy1um. Road, Peckham, London. 
Closes April ‘23rd, Prizes April-S0th. - 


= . monials, and full particu ars, to the ANTI-RHEUMATIC COMPANY, NOTE.—As EVERY competitor wifi receivé Three Handkerchiefs, a stamped’ and addrease- 
Registered Trade Mark. 8, Marsden Square, MANCHESTER. envelope must also be enclosed. 


TT" eommunieations with reference to Advertising should be 
w- - All communications with reference to Advertisin bain g should be se and Eaters to Gol pee Department, ‘ f pat ogh 8 I pee ” Sells, 160, Fleet dereet “ondon, ee 


ee ape 
~~ Seas es 2) Sa 


Size about 21 hy : _ 
45. No. lquality, < E L 
2/6 each; No. 2 i a 
quality, 5/- each. 
To be obtal-e} trom the leading drapere in each town. 
No Bedroom or Bathroom shovll be without these Towels. 
see KNEE CARS i Rhu matinny tn the Knee), 2/6 each, 
per parr s ~ 3, 3% 5+, and 76 (in ordering give size- 
of body); CHEST PROTECTORS sinle 16 A double 30. 4/6. a 
BUNDAGES, 2h inches wile, 6d. per vard. 
6& Write tor. (treulars © tai: ing Hopy af Pees Opinions an! Testi- 


, TO INTEREST(™. 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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TRANSMISSION At 
Book Rarzrs, 


Vou. I.—No. 38.] 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 11, 1891. 


Ewrnarp a? 
STATIONERS TAL, 


[Paice One Penny. 


. THE DANISH BOY’S WHISTLE. 
“You have heard,” said a youth to his sweetheart, who 


stood, 
While he sat on a corn-sheaf at daylight’s decline, 
“You've heard of the Duni#h boy's whistle of wood, 
I wish that the Danish boy’s whistle were-mine.” - 


“And what would you do with it? Tell me,” she said 
While an arch smile played round her fair beautiful 


face. 
a veud blow it,” he answered, “and then my fair 
mai 
Would fly to my side, and would here take her 
place.” 


* Is that all you wish it for? That may be yours 
Without any magic,” the pretty girl cried, 

“ A favour go slight one’s good nature secures,” 
Aud she playfully seated herself by his side. 


ua would blow it again,” said the youth, “and the 
_ charm 

Would work so that not even modesty’s check 
Would he ablé to keep from my neck your white 


She smiled as she laid her fair’arm round his neck. 


“ Yet once more would I blow, and the music divine 
Would bring me the third time an exquisite bliss ; 
You would luy your fair cheek to this brown one of 


Taine, ; 
And your lips, stealing past it, would give me a 
kiss.” 


T e maiden Inughed out in her innocent glee, 
oa W hse & goose of yuurself with your whistle you'd 
make ; 
For, only consider how silly 'twould be 
To sit there and whistle for what you might take.” 


——_—-t—__—_ 
TRICKS PLAYED BY PLANTS. 


Tue cultivated plant known as calendula, may, in 
ditferent conditions, produce at least three different 
kinds of fruit. Some have sails, and are suited for 
transportation to the wind ; others have hooks and 
extch hold of passing animals; but the third kind 
exbibits a more desperate dodge, for it becomes like a 
caterpillar! Not that the fruit knows anything about 
it, but if it be like enough a caterpillar, a bird may 
eut it by mistake, the indigestible seeds will be subse- 
quently sown, and so the trick succeeds. 

Another case is more marvellous. There is a grace- 
ful wild plant, with beautiful, delicate flowers, which 
grows in America, and is known as the cow-wheat. 
Ants are fond of visiting the cow-wheat to feast ona 
sweet banquet spread out on the leaves. Dr. Lundstrom 
was observing one of these ants, and was surprised to 
see it making off with one of the seeds from an open 
fruit. The ant took the seed home with it. On 
exploring some ant nests, the observer soon saw that 
this was not the first cow-wheat seed which had been 
similarly treated. Many seeds were found in the ant 
nurseries. 

- What did it mean? The ants did not eat them or 
injure them; in fact, when the nest was disturbed, 
the ants saved the seeds along with their brood. Were 
they household gods, that they must Le so cared for, 
and kept carefully in the nursery ? Or were the ants 
—the clever ants—the victims of some hallucination 4 

Man is not the only creature born to err. In size, 
form, colour, and weight—yea, even in minute parti- 
culars—the seeds of the “cow-wheat” resemble ant- 
cocoons, The young ants in their sleepy state have a 
little bag of waste products at their hinder end, but so 
have the seeds, and there are other minute resem- 
blances, It seems a downright trick all the better 
Lecause unconscious. 

The ants go to feast on the cow-wheat hones ; after 
dinner they are less wideawake than usual. They see 
what look like cocoons; they wonder how on earth 
they got there ; what can le done, however, but take 
them home? Once placed amongst the cocoons, it 
requires a better eye than an ant—with all respect to 
it—has, to distinguish the tares from the wheat. In 
the excitement of flitting, when the nest is disturbed, 
the mistake is repeated, and the seeds are also saved. 


KINDLY ASSISTANCE. 


A aoop deal of amusement was created in an Edin- 
burgh church one Sunday by the following incident. 
It appears that a young lady, evidently a seanger, 
while seated in one of the pews, accidentally lost 
handkerchief. In making a désperate effort to regain 

, ion of it repeatedly stooping down on one 
side she attracted the notice of a gentleman in the 
pew behind. The gentleman seems to have = the 
impression that she was seriously ill and was about to 
faint. With the best of motives, therefore, he stood up 
aud took her gently under the arms, raising her up, 
very much to her surprise. 

As she straggled in tlre attempt to release herself 
another gentleman alongside came to the rescue, 
and before the lady knew what was the matter they 
were moving her out into the aisle. Naturally she 
was too much astonished to tind words for protest, and 
they had managed to half carry, hulf lead her some 


distance, when she directed an appenling look to 
another gentleman in the pew, as if asking him to help 


also. He, too, promptly rose from his seat, and. ren- 


dered assistance by aiding to lift up the Indy and 


carry her gently outside. When explanations cnme 
to be given the feelings of the gentlemen may be 
imagined. 

— +f —__. 


THE FRENCHWOMAN’S ADYAN- 
TAGES. 


AN advantage which woman in France has over 
woman in England is her business aptitades and habits, 
induced by early and careful training. Thrown upon 
her own resources, by accident or misfortune, she falls 
upon her feet. She is by far more handy and self- 
reliant than a British woman under like circumstances. 
Should, moreover, no suitable partner offer himself in 
marriage, or should she prefer the independence of 
unmarried life, her allotted dowry, however humble, 
would serve as a capital to enable her to start in 
business. 

‘The large and successful part which women take in 
various trades and businesses in France deserves more 
attention than it has received in this country, where 
the openings for women to earn a livelihood are so few 
and so overstocked. It is no uncommon thing for a 
married woman to start in business on her own ac- 
count, and even when she is not conducting a business 
of her own, 8 Frenchwoman is commonly consulted by 
her busband, who is not ashamed or afraid to confide 
to her his business arrangements or pursuits, or even 
his pecuniary losses or embarrassments. 

What woman most stands in need of to-day with 
us is a wider experience of life and its affairs, a 
practical knowledge of business, only to be gained by 
a closer familiarity with the pursuits of her father, 
brother, or husband. Then, if overtaken by misfor- 
tune, or thrown homeless and husbandless on her own 
resources, she will not drift, as is too often the case 
now, like a rudderless ship down the rough waters of 


life. 
<——_ 
A LOVING WIFE. 


Tue other day a person dropped down in an 
apoplectic fit immediately in front of the police- 
station, and was directly carried inside. A moment 
after a woman forced her way in through the crowd 
gathered round the door, exclaiming : 

“My husband ! my poor aghand | Clear the way, 
and let in the air.” 

She then busied herself by taking off the man’s 
cravat, and performing other little offices till a surgeon 
arrived and bled the patient, who gradually recovered 
his senses. On this the sergeant in charge observed 
that it was a happy relief for his distressed wife as 
well as himself. 

“My wife!” exclaimed the man, “why, I am a 
bachelor.” . 

On seeking for the woman it was found that she had 
disappeared, and with her the watch and purse of the 
patient, which she had adroitly abstracted, under the 
very eyes of the police. 


A USE FOR RATTLESNAKES. 


It may not be generally known to our readers that 
snake-poison is used for medicinal Far in these 
days, and that, under the head of “ Ciptalus Horidus,” 
the poison of the rattlesnake is utilized in homeopathic 
pharmacy. A firm in Liverpool, having recently 
Fapertal: a number of rattlesnakes, abstracted the 
venom from the live animals in the following inganices 

c— a c ies 

The reptiles were in te compartments of a 
case fitted with a thick india-rulber noose at one:end, 
which could be loosened or tightened by the hand at 
pleasure. This was inserted through the partially- 
opened lid, and the opportunity quickly seized by 
slipping the noose over the snake’s head, the loop bein 
immediately drawn tight by means of the cord attec! 
thereto. With a similar contrivance, the tail was next 
fastened ; and the snake, securely held, was lifted out. 
of the box to the floor of the root. et 

A pickle-bottle containing chloroform was. then 
thrust over its head, and carefully held in position by 
ae time with the animal's efforts to extricate 
itself. As the reptile became stupitied, the noose was 
gradually relaxed to enable the lungs to have full 

lay, and when it appeared icky pg eed snake was 
fai in ® narrow box, made for this purpose, with ar. 
aperture at one end, in which its head was fixed while 
the after operation was performed. 

Its jaws were then opened and fixed, and the poison 
glands were pressed open with forceps and the gloved 
finger and thumb, while a sioall, graduated vial was 
held to receive the drops as they oozed slowly out 
through the poison. fungs. ie: 

Twenty drops was the average quantity thus ex- 
tracted from ench snake. ‘The venom is of a straw 
colour, thick and gummy in consistency, and decidedly 
acid in its re-action on litmus paper. It is readily 
soluble in glycerine or water. Its properties were 
fully tried on a variety of animals. a drop 
produced death on a hinnet within three minates 
after being injected under the wing. The symptoms 
prodaced ig all cascs were very similar. 


————— 


On an Ooran Greynounp.—“ Great Scot! what a 
lot of food that man ents !” 
“ He must be what they call a stowaway.” 


——_g——___ 


On several occasions Jennie had watched her mother 
as she lengthened her dress by letting out the tacks. 
One morning she came into the house with a cater- 
pillar rolled up into a ball. 

“Oh, put down that ugly thing!” cried her mother, 
in disgust. 

Jennie dropped the caterpillar, whereupon it elong- 
ated and began to crawl away. 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Jennie, in childish 
surprise, “look at it letting out its tucks!” 


a 


A Poryt ror Tramps: Tramp (to servant girl who 
answers his ring at the-bell): “ Madam, ion me, [ 
am sorry to teke you away if even for a moment from 
the supervision of the domestic duties of your housc- 
hold and the direction of your servants but 1 am really 
in need, and if—” 

Servant Girl (with n gratified smile stealing over her 
counténance): “ Wait a moment, my poor man.” She 
disappears and spcedily reappears with a generous 
supply of food ntl pressing a sixpence into his hand, 
says, “Call again when you are this way.” 

And as the tramp goes down the road he chuckles. 

——— t= 

A Lonpow street nrab was one morning going along 
Chancery Lane, when he accosted one A the inany 
legal gentlemen in wigs and gowns he saw hurrying 


across the strect towards one of the courts of law Sy 
oe ‘ 


ying: 
e Would you he good enough to tell me the name of 
this street, sir?” 

“Yes, my boy, Chancery Lane,” answered the gentle- 
man. 

* [ knowed it was,” said the boy, with a chuckle. 

“ You knew it was? Then why did you ask me, yoy 
young scamp ” 

“’Cos | wanted counsel’s opinicn,” 
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“(THE BREAD PELLETS. 
+ & Mowre Canto’ Mvermry, 


Ow the afternoon of tho 21st of February, laa yee, 
Mi. ioges Parker, of Orange Tree Court, Témple, 
sat in bers ‘thinking over a very important 
subject. It was not a legal matter upon which he had to 
adjudicate, he was not troubled very much by clients ; 
he was simply trying to decide whether he s ould set 
off for a few days! jac 

i he got up, studied a Bradshaw for a few 
m 


perjodioal visits. , 
. Montague Parker, barrister-atlaw, was a 
bachelor, a fairly good-looking man, thirt/-five years 
of aod of a comfortable competence. 
Thus he had never had an amour of any conse- 
quenos, He had quite le up his mind to live a 
bachelor’s life; he found a certain amount of society in 
himself, and was extremely fond of going about to 
different parts of the country. 
At the “White Horse” there was awaiting him 


a plain count ee After dispatching this he 
‘was soon comfortably ensconsed in a capacious arm- 
chair, enjoying a pipe and reading, with great gusto, 
an article of his own recently contributed to one of 
the Revie 


ws. 

The next morning Mr. Montague Parker strolled out 
with rod and bait-can, feeling just in good trim for a 
day's sport. It was a dull, grey morming, a slight 
wind was blowing, and everything foretold a good 


Before he had been an hour at his work he was 
agreeably surprised to see coming towards him a fair 
Loam lady, probably out for a morning’s constitu- 
tional. The path by the river was very narrow, and, 
as she passed him, i was a little hesitation, owing 
to her attempt to keep clear of his tackle, so it was 
but natural that ho should almost involuntarily raise 
his hat and beg her pardon. She replied that le was 
not to trouble himself at all, and added that she hoped 
he had had a fair amount of sport. “ Not very much,” 
he said, as she paused hesitatingly, showing no wish to 


‘0 on. 

He was delighted with her charming gracefulness 
and dignified manner. She was small, with blue, 
searching eyes, the sweetest of mouths, and little well- 
gloved hands, She wore a soft felt hat, a grey fashion- 
pried cut dress, and carried a dainty little walking- 
stick. 

There was a decidedly foreign look about her, which 
was emphasised by the tone and manner of her 
speech. 

“T always come along here,” she said, “ for my morn- 
ing walk, and this is the tirst time I have ever met 
with anybody by the river-side—such a dull, sleepy 
old place this Barnley is.” 

. iN pa living here?” rejoined Mr. Parker, highly 
gratified and delighted with the opportunity of having 
so charming a companion by his side. 

“No; Iam not living here entirely. I have come 
down with my father, who thinks I ought to be in the 
country, but who is kept very much in town, owing 
to the nature of his business, which demands his 
whole time. He never gets down here before the last 
train at night, and he is off before anyone is astir in 
the morning. So, you see, I have a pretty long day of 
it all to myself, and, I can assure you, sometimes I am 
heartily tired of my monotonous life. But I must now 
go on, Good-bye!” she exclaimed, glancing at him 
shyly. 

“Good-bye!” he replied, and raised his hat again, 
for he was quite enraptured by the engaging little 
maiden’s unintentional advances. 

Mr. Parker did not catch any fish after this. He 
now threw his line with astonishing vigour; but he 
took no heed of bites, his snap-tackle got clogged with 
weeds, and he simply stood and smoked and stared at 
the water in stupid, stolid silence. Mr. Montague 
Parker was in love ! 

When he returned to his rooms,.a little later, he 
immediately inquired of his landlady whether she 
knew anything of the foreign lady ~ a was staying 
in the village. 

“There is a lady and gentleman,” replied Mrs. 
Jones, “who are living about a mile from here; 
but they don’t interfere with anybody, and we 
know = little of them. She is always about, 
but nobody ever sees or knows anything of her 
husband.” 

“Her husband!” exclaimed Parker, with a gasp. 
“ You really don’t mean to say she is married ?” 

“Yes, indeed. That is the common belief round 
about here, sir. Although, of course, as to the truth 
of it I know nothing.” 

“ And in what sort of a house do they live?” asked 
Mr. Parker, who could not for one moment get himself 
to believe that his pretty companion of a day had 
already entered the bonds of wedlock. 

“The house is os poor a one as you can possibly 
conceive, sir. It is called ‘The Hatch, an old 
tumble-down sort of ‘cottage, lying by itself at the 
further end of Rider's Lane. There does not appear 


to be very much farniture in the -but as I have 

never spoken to anyone who has n there, I cannot 

from experience. At all events it has a very 

bby, mean appearance from outside. Phey keep no 

servant of aay kind, so I suppose they must be ina 
very bad sort of way.” 

Now, Mr. Parker began to put two and two together. 
“There ig no doubt,” said he—and he was pleased to 
lay this flattering hope to his breast —“ that the rl is 
no more married than I am. Her father is p 
a City man who has fallen upon bad days, and who is 
living here in close retirement with his aughter.” 

He remembered the sad, drawn look about her eyes, 
and the feeble smile whic pie about her mouth 
as he had talked with her. Ithough there was a 
charming fascination in alt her actions, she had not 
that bright, animated air which a young girl of her 
age shotld 8s, ; ; 

Thought he, “I will stay here a bit and see—if 
only for my own satisfaction—whether I can unearth 
this little mystery.” . ‘ 

f course Mr. Montague Parker had no intention 
of getting mixed up in any little love affair. He had 
he thought, sufficiently primed himself inst all 
attacks upon his sentiment, and it was not likely for 
one moment that a little matter of this sort could 
upset his well-reascned ‘resolves. 

Despite all this, however, he felt a certain strange 
fluttering at his heart. He could not get the girl out 
of his mind. He could not read without tracing her 
portrait upon the paper, he could not smoke without 
choking himself. e must go down to the river the 
next day in the hope that she might come along again. 
He would try and get to know more of her and of her 


ae 

‘e went—she came. He became more charmed with 
her than before. He asked her all sorts of questions 
in order to detain her, and she replied to them with 
charming frankness. 

“Yes” she said, to his unutterable chagrin, although 
he would not have confessed it, ‘‘I am married. But 
mine is an unhappy marriage, and I never like to speak 
of it. That is why I told you that I lived with my 
father. There is very little in my life that makes it 
worth living, although I cannot, dare not, say too 
much. I would that I had some friend to whom I 
might unburden myself. But I have not a friend in 
the world.” 

“Can I do anything for you?” said Parker, with a 
sudden burst of feeling. “If it is a question of 
legal advice I am in a position to assist you to any 
degree. If it is a matter of money, perhaps you would 

ermit me, in all humility, to offer to arrange any 

ittle affairs of yours to your advantage.” 

“Tt is extremely good of you,” she said, looking up 
with tearful eyes ; “but it is neither of these I would 
ask. I cannot—dare not—tell you, or any soul living, 
what it is that troubles me. ow I ever came to say 
so much to you 1 cannot think. But I must not stay 


with you. Good-bye.” 
“Farewell,” he said. “I hope we shall meet again 
soon.” 


Mr. Parker was very sad. He was going back to 
town the next day, and had heard nothing more con- 
cerning his little companion, nor, so far as he could 
see, was he ever likely to unravel the mystery of which 
she had spoken. The following morning he packed his 
traps, and was preparing to depart, promising himself 
that the next week shoukl see him located there again. 

Just as he was leaving, a boy from the village handed 
him a note. At the first glance he knew from whom it 
came. The small square envelope, the neat, feminine 
hand, all showed the characteristics of the sender. 

Its receipt sent a thrill of pleasure through him. 
He knew well enough now that he loved this girl, and 
pitied her, too; and a cold terror crept over him as he 
thought where all this might lead if he did not imme- 
diately restrain his feelings. He opened the envelope 
with trembling hands, and read as follows :— 


My Unknown Friend, 

am the person whom yu have met twice by the river’s 
side. I trust you, for I believe you to be an honest and 
kindly man. This is my secret. My husband is a French- 
man passing under different aliases and is a forger. He 
is prosecuting some dreadful scheme now in London, and we 
depart from here to-morrow night. Can you help to free 
me from my wretched alliance with this man? [have a 
suspicion that I am not leery married to him. Perhaps 
you will find out for me. Wil you come up here first thing 
to-morrow morning, and I will show you “t my papers and 
tell you more? For heaven's sake, keep this quict; if my 
husband knew of my writing this, he would murder ime. 
Au revoir.—Thine, NADINE. 


Mr. Montague Parker dropped his bag, and set off at 
once for Rider's Lane. As he neared its end he could 
see a house, and he knew from the description which 
had been given him that it was “The Hatch.” Boldly 
he strode up to the door, knocked once or twice, and 
receiving no reply, knocked louder, again and again. 
Still no reply. 

He went behind the house, and found nobody about. 
With one blow he forced the door from its catch, and 
strode in. 

‘ There lay the woman he loved, with a knife in her 
eart. 

He reeled against the wall, and gazed with horror- 
struck eyes upon her beautiful, blanched features. 
He prayed for strength as he knelt by her side, called 
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her endearing names, and laid her head knee. 
ae vas too. mugh for him, and he cried Ajke a little 
Not one thought had be for the murderer. It w 
the murdered one bAit filled his soul with s sorrow he 
had never felt before. = 

He soon recovered hinsetf and looked round Yor any 
trace of the murderer. But he found none, The 
breakfast lay hnif eaten upon the table 7 there was no 
ea oy ngeoeat ‘a eye ee a bot eae she died 

y her own han ut this was more impossible, 
And where was her reputed husband ? ‘ 

Mr. Parker. stood thinking, wondéring what in the 
world he should do next, when his eye fell upon certain 
little dumb-bell shaped pellets of bread scattered about 
the ftoor. With a quick sense, bred “of legal train- 
ing, he picked up one or two from the floor and’de- 
poste them in his match-box. Perhaps they might 

orm a oles, or perhaps they were her work, the piay- 
ful cg of a neryous, sensitive woman. * 

Then he at once set off for the local policeman, and 
a few days later saw him giving his evidence before a 
jury which recorded a verdict of “Wilful murder 
against some person or persons unknown.” 


* @ + $ * 


Monte Carlo. In the dining-room of the Grand 
Hotel were left two persons, discussing .palitics over 
their dessert. The one was Mr. Montague Parker, the 
other a gorgeously attired gentleman known as Count 
Karoli, who had the reputation of being 8 millionaire, 
and who was living there in great style. His arms 
were stretched across the table in lazy and, as 
he talked about Gladstone and bg and the 
Prince of Monaco, he picked up thé cruinbs of bread 
lying .on the table and rolled them, with nervous 
activity, into small pills, shaped so that they were 
curiously like miniature dumb-bells. These he threw 
about the room with careless gaiety. 

As Parker gazed at his companion a clear vision of 
his terrible experience at Rider's Lane presented itself 
to him. Why was it? A cold shudder ran through 
him as hecasually picked up one of these bread pellets 
from the table. “A coincidence, nothing more,” he 
said to himself, but hig agitation grew deeper in spite 
of himself. 

Suddenly, as if moved by an inspiration, he rose from 
his seat, crossed over to his companion, and whispered, 
fearful for the result : 

“Do you remember Rider’s Lane at Barnley ?” 

The question acted like an electric shock. Count 
Karoli fell back in his chair, and in beseeching tones 
begged Mr. Parker to spare him. The barrister indeed 
had, unconsciously, played the part of detective well. 
As it was, he did not know what to doin a strange 
pai and how to secure his man now he had found 

im. But he was saved any trouble in this respect. 

“T will come with you quietly,” said the wretched 
culprit, “only do not make a scene, or handcuff me. 
Let me get my coat and hat,” and he walked over to 
the other side of the room. Parker mechanically fol- 
lowed him, and to his horror saw him draw a revolver 
from his pocket, press it. to his temple, and a second 
later fall dead. 

“Count Karoli,” forger and murderer, had gone to 
his account, and Mr. Montague Parker did not think it 
necessary to contradict the report that the Casino had 
claimed another victim. . 

Mr. Parker still goes occasionally to Barnley for the 
fishing, and never omits to visit a quiet corner of the 
churchyard, where stands a plain white stone, bearing 
the one word—NaDINE, 


ee 
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HARD RIDING. 


In Turkey the Sultan’s mails and despatches from 
outlying provinces used to be carried by Tartars riding 
post, with relays of horses changed every twenty or 
thirty miles, and this is still the case in some parts of 
the country where telegraphs have not been estab- 
lished, The same man in charge went the whole dis- 
tance, and these couriers would often perform great 
feats of endurance. 

From Bagdad to Constantinople is sixteén hundred 
miles, not over a level or rolling prairie, but frequently 
crossing mountain ranges, along precipices, across 
torrents, etc., and there is not a mile of made road the 
whole way, yet the ordinary time the Tartars took to 
perform the distance was a fortnight, and on urgent 
occasions it has been done in twelve days, and even in 
eleven, 

There is no doubt whatever about this, because this 
route through Asia Minor, from the Persian Gulf, was 
in former days, before the Red Sea route was estab- 
lished, often used by officers and others who did not 
mind rough travel, and were in a hurry to get home or 
out to India, and they often rode with the Tartars 
from end to end ; besides which, the British residents 
at Bagdad were for more than a century in the habit 
of transmitting despatches from India to Constanti- 
nople and Europe by these same couriers, As rouch as 
one hundred and fifty miles per day have been done for 
eight or ten days by the Tartars. They only _res 
four hours out of the twenty-four, and pushed on 
the rest of the time at a rate of six to ten miles an 

our, 


ONE. TO THE MAJOR, . 

Tre law sometimes has:strange freaks. A case lately 
tried in a Dubtin Court brought out-one of the 
strangest of them. ‘The plaintiff sied for damages for 
injuries sustained by falling into a cellar, .the: grating 
of which had been deft o by the defendant » The 
plaintiff, in nis fall, broke the. grating, and for this 
damage to his property the defendant claimed £4 

Plaintiff's counsel said that the audacity of the 
demand had never been paralleled in his experience 
except in one instance, and this exceptional case he 

proceeded to relate for the benefit of the jury. There 
Aca: he said, at one time in the fashionable quarter of 
that city an eminent lawyer, who afterwards came to 
occupy’ a galas on the judicial Bench. He was a 
man of high professional attainments, but of testy and 
irritable temper. His next-door neighbour was a 
retired major, noted for the eccentricity of his habits. 

Between the two there wns anything but friendly 
fecling, and they did all in their power to annoy and 
harass each other. One night, memorable in Ireland 
as ‘ the night of the great storm,” the major’s chimneys 
were blown down. Crash they went through the roof 
of the lawyer’s house, and thence down through floor 
after floor, carrying havoc in their course. 

The man of law was in no good humour as he con- 
templated the destruction; and what made matters 
worse was that it was the major’s comet that had 
occasioned the wreck. His mind was actively engaged 
in devising some process by which he could get satis- 
faction from his arch enemy, when a missive arrived 
trom the latter, couched as follows :— Send me back 
iny bricks immediately, or Pll put the matter into the 
hands of my solicitor.” 


SS 
ANIMALS’ TOILETTES. 


erry 


Tue sailor’s fancy that pictured the mermaid sitting 
on a rock with “a glass and a comb” in her hand, was 
not quite the myth it seems. Weary of male com- 
panionship, he painted the bright-eyed seals as sea- 
inaidens. But if for“ glass” we read “fan,” we may 
take it as a true account of the seals’ toilette. ‘These 
harmless and affectionate creatures have fixed to their 
front flipper a neat little comb, with which, when rest- 
ing on the rocks, they carefully arrange and smooth 
the fur on their faces. Brushes and combs most 
animals carry with them. 

“ Brilliantine ” also is carried in small and handy 
reservoir by all ducks and divers. Mud serves for 
cold cream and vaseline ; dust, for fuller’s-earth and 
pearl-powder ; and water, as with us, is perhaps the 
iiost Important necessary. But birds especially are 
particular about the quality of their “ toilette-dust,” 
and re haga 4 nice as to the water in which they prefer 
t» wash. Some use water only, some water and dust, 
cthers dust and no water. 

Larks are fond of the road, and dust there in the 
early morning. But they, too, have their fancy, and 
moose the dry, gritty part, where the horses’ hoofs 
toead, 

Wild ducks, though feeding by the salt water, prefer 
to wash in fresh-water pools, and will fly long dis- 
tunces inland to running brooks and ponds, where 
they preen and wash themselves in the early morning. 
Swallows and martins are as nice in their choice of 

lath water as any “ professional beauty ;” and nothing 
ut newly-fallen rain-water thoroughly pleases them, 
and if tempted to bathe, it is areal by some 
shallow pool in the road which an hour's sun will 


evaporate, 
Oe 
AN AMERICAN LAWYER'S PLEA. 


_ MiENTLEMEN OF THE JuRyY,—The Scripture saith, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” now, if you hang my client, you 
tiunsgress. the command as slick as grease, and as 
pluixp as a rotten egg in an election candidate's face. 
Ccntlemen, murder is murder, whether committed by 
twelve jurymen or by a humble individual like my 
caent. Gentlemen, I do not deny the fact of my client 
having killed a man; but is that any reason why you 
should do so? No such thing, Sandleuien. You may 
liing the prisoner in “ guilty ;” the hangman may do 
his duty; but will that exonerate you? No such 
thing; in that case you will be murderers. Who amon 
yous prepared for the brand of Cain to be stamp 
upon lis brow to-day ? 

Gentlemen, I pledge my word, not one of you has a 
lowie knife or a pistol in his pocket. No, gentlemen, 
your pockets are odoriferous with the perfumes of 
 gar-case and tobacco. You can smoke the tobacco of 
‘ectitude in the pipe of, a peaceful conscience; but 
‘ang my client, and the scaly alligators of remorse will 
silop through the internal principles of your viscera, 
Uutil the vertebrie of your anatomical construetion are 
Hi bee into a railway for the grim and gory goblins of 

spain, 

-Gentlemen, beware of committing murder. . Beware, 
Go of meddling with the eternal prerogative. 
‘entlemen, I adjure you, by the manumitted ghost 
ot temporal sanctity, todo no murder! I adjure you, 
‘ the name of women; by the tickling timepiece of 
‘me's theoretical transmigration, to do no murder! I 
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adjure you, by the love you have. for the esculent and 


condimental gusté of our native pumpkin, to do no 
murder! I adjure you, by the stars set in the flying 
ensign of your emancipated country, to do no murder ! 


T adjure you, by the American eagle that whipped the 
universal gamecock of creation; and now sits roosting 
on the magnetic telegraph of time’s illustrious trans- 


migrator, to do no murder ! ; 


nd lastly, gentlemen, if you ever expect to wear 
good coats—if you ever expect free dogs not to bark 
at you—if you ever expect to wear boots made of the 
hide of the Rocky Mountain buffalo—and, to sum up 
all, if you ever expect to be anything but a set of 
sneaking, loafing, rascally, cut-throat, braided small 
ends of humanity, whittled down into indistinctibility, 


acquit my client, and save your country, 
‘The prisoner was acquitted, 


+ 
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FINGER-=NAIL FOLLIES. 


’ Curvese belles and dandies are often to be seen with 
nails projecting-from an inch to an inch and a half 
And these unseemly appen- 
red and tended with the utmost care, and 
are regarded with pride and gratification by their 


beyond their finger tips. 
dages are 


happy possessors. 


ut itds in Siam, in Annam, and in Cochin China 
that this extraordinary custom is carried to its greatest 
The nobles of Annam, for instance, 
rmit their nails to grow to such a length that the 
Fenda are absolutely useless for any practical purpose. 
The nails on the second, third, and fourth fingers 


development, 


attain a length of from four to nearly five inches, 


They are straight, with a slight inward curve, and 
present the pi penrese of immense claws or talons. 
ie nailis hardly so long as those of the 

other digits. It at first grows nearly straight, with also 


The thunb of t 
a tendency to curve inwards, but presently takes the 
form of an elongated spiral, and must almost entirely 
prevent the use of the thumb. On the first finger 
alone is the nail kept within reasonable bounds. 

It sometimes happens that the nails aro allowed to 
row to a great length to indicate that the wearer 
eads a religious life. ‘The hand of a Chinese ascetic, 

leading such an indolent and wasteful existence. 
presents the most extraordinary spectacle. ‘The nail 


of the first finger is, indecd, left sutliciently short to 


render the finger of ee ae service. 
The others are distigured by immense horny growths, 


which reach the enormous length of from szctcen to 


eighteen inches. "These hideous excrescences do not 
grow straight and claw-like. as do the Annamese nails 
referred to above, but in a curious, irregular spiral 
curve, the nails of the second and third fingers inter- 
lacing in an extraordinary and particularly ugly 
fashion. The nail of the little finger, after projecting 
for some distance almost straight, with a slight 
upward tendency, makes a sudden bend, and reaches 

with a regular sickle-shaped curve, across the nails o 

the two neighbouring fingers. The thumb is furnished 
with an almost flat nail, which assumes a spiral form 
from its immediate junction with the fleshy part of the 


organ, 
— 


Sir Freperick BraMweELt is quite a wit in his way. 
After he had been elected to the Royal Society it was 
noticed that all his fecs went up with a bound. One 
of his clients complained of this. 

“Tf you will look at my card, sir,” said Sir Frederick, 
“you will see on it the letters F.R.S. The meaning of 
those letters, sir, is, ‘Fees raised since.’ ” 

——— 

Many and extraordinary are the reasons for 
“pilling ” a would-be member of a club, but about the 
most extraordinary we ever heard was given by a 
member of the Travellers’. 

“ Get in, sir?” roared the old warrior. “Of course 
he didn’t get in. I told all my friends to black him, 
and, if I’d been allowed, I'd have put in a dozen balls 
instead of one.” 

“But why?” asked the questioner, 
thought him such a good fellow.” 

“Why? The man sneezed like a rhinoceros. 
him myself in church last Sunday.” 

— 

Taxinc THE CaBBy Down.—Even if Mr. Jacob 
Brown does come from a rural district in Suftolk, he 
has no hayseed in his hair. <A few days ago he hired a 
cab in front of the Grand Hotel, London, and drove to 
Pall Mall, where he expected to meet afriend. But 
his friend was not there, and so he drove back to the 
hotel. The trip occupied just six minutes. 

“ How much?” he asked the cabman. 

“Three shillings.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Brown; “you can only charge 
three shillings an hour.” 

“Tt’s just the same for a portion of an hour,” said 
cabhy. 

“Tf that is the case,” said Mr. Brown, “you can wait 
here for tho balance of the hour. I shall be in the 
hotel when your time is up.” 

Then he disappeared through the doorway. In less 
than fifteen minutes the cabby capitulated, 

“Give me a-shilling-and et ag away,” he said. 

He got his money and departed. 
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“A cERTAIN financier is so abs 


c n ent-minded that he 
orcas t fotgels to co to hi@dindh His 
hour for this mea hen he rs it—is two 
o'clock. ‘The ottet day; Tite absored in business, he 
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to have a natural sense of emptiness. 

ss epee he Rae meena, dying his hand on his 
waistcoat, “[ wonder what L ate for lu t is- 
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~~» fo__ : 
A——: “Who was that stranger with whom you 
were talking just now ?” eee. 
; ae “He is a wealthy young man from, Brad- 
ord. : 
“ He seems a very gentlemanly fellow, I wish you, 
would give me the pleasure of an introduction to 


him.” 
“Not much. I’m going to try and borrow. go 
méney from him mya” 2 be 
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Herr Sanpow, “the strong man,” tells a tale of how 
he obtained an admirable advertisement in Amsterdam, 
and a valuable present into the bargain, by a very 
simple plan. Amsterdam is a city in which there are 
strength. testing machines in plenty ; and Herr Sandow, 
having duly deposited his coin, pulled or pushed with 
such terrific force, that each apparatus he experi 
on was put out of gear. pe police were told off to 
watch the machines and‘ &rrest their injurer. Herr 
Sandow was detected red-handed, and marched off to- 
the offices of the machine proprietors. Learning who 
their tormentor was, they humbly besought him to 
leave their property alone, and presented him with a 
valuable jewelled pin. 


a 


Cootep Extnustass.— Ah, that’s what I like, that’s 
what I like,” chirped old Mr. Whistleblossom, ‘last 
Detember, as he came carefully down the hill where 
the boys were exercising their toboggan. “If there’s 
anything I really like it’s to see boys, full of animal 
spirits, pnloyiag their wintry sports.” 

And just at that minute a hundred and fifty pounds 
of animal spirits came dashing down the hilt on & 
double toboggan, ‘and caught the unsuspecting Mr. 
Whistleblossom between the heels. There was a sound 
as of revelry by night, and when they picked up the 
unfortunate gentleman, and had pinned together the 
ruptured back of his coat, and given him what was 
left of his hat, he remarked in a tone so gentle, that it 
made him black in the face, that the government which 
would refuse to pass a law making it a crime ‘to’ 
toboggan in thoroughfares were a set of pusillanimous 
yahoos, ae 
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The hatching of a double-yolked egg is not by any 
means a rarity. But it is a very rare occurrence 
indeed for such an egg to produce two perfect chickens. 
Cases of this kind, have, vaweven occurred from time 
to tine. One was duly authenticated in the Fizip 
some years ago, and the stuffed figures of a couple of 
chickens, which emerged from one and the same egg, 
are to be found inthe British Museum. A few cases have 
been authenticated of the appearance from a single egg 
of two chickens joined together by a wing or a leg, but, 
as a general rule, when & double-yolked egg is hatched, 
the result is a montrosity in the shape of a chick with 
two heads or two pairs of legs. \ any cue think 
that the production of two perfect chickens from a 
double-yolked egg is by no means uncommon, because 
settings, which they have placed under hens, have 

ielded one more chicken than the number of eggs. It 
is, however, far more probable that cases of this kind 
result from the hen having laid another egg after she 
had commenced her task of incubation. 


336. Is there any Plant which never Seeds? 

Very many plants never produce any seeds at all. 
The whole of the large family to which Ferns, Mosses, 
Lichens, Algw, Fungi, Lycopodiums, and Liver-worts 
belong are not propagated by seeds, but by small 
granules, which are called spores. Botanists say that 
there are many thousand different varieties of plants 
which reproduce themselves by means of spores 
instead ot by seeds. ‘These plants are spread over 
every quarter of the earth’s surface. The flourish in 
all climes, and, in the shape of Ferns and Mosses on 
land, and Seaweeds in the ocean, doa great deal towards 
filling both earth and sea with vegetable life. Perhaps 
the most curious instance of this kind of thing is the 
Red Snow plant, which in the alpine and arctic 
regions covers large spaces of ground in a compara- 
tively short time, und this without going through the 
process of seeding. In a single night this plant 
will spread itself over a lange area. Each little plant 
consists of a distinct globe, covered with a thin 
membrane, in the interior of which is a liquid that 
gives to it its red colour. As the plants develop, 
granules appear in this liquid. These grow and grow, 
until finally they are so large that the membranous 
envelope can no longer contain them. When this 
stage is reached, the membrane bursts, and the 

ranules spread out, each to continue increasing until, 
in its turn, it is burst by the growth of its own 
offspring. 

387. Which Foreign (not American) Author is 
Most Read in this Country ? 

There can be no question whatever that Jules Verne, 
the popular French writer, whose works so charmingly 
blend adventure and science, is more read by us 
Britons than any other foreign author. Jules Verne’s 
books have the great advantage of appealing to old 
and young alike. Few members of either the juvenile 
or the adult population of these islands have not read 
at all events some of his entrancing works, of which 
Twenty THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA is, 
perhaps, the best example. We must remember in 
this connection that his works appear as they are 
written in popular British periodicals, and are also 
largely syndicated in our country newspapers, thus 
securing an enormously larger reading public than 
would be the case if they were published only in book 
form. The works of Alexandre Dumas, the elder, are 
also very much read in this country. Most of us have 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


381. What Produces the Smell of Flowers? 


This is a question which has never ie been quite 
satisfactorily answered. It is known that the odours 
of flowers arise from certain essential oils contained 
in the substance of the flowers themselves, but how 
these oils liberate their scents is not very apparett 
Some botanists have advanced the theory that the 
odours of flowers arise from the decomposition and 
renewa: of the essential oils, thus producing a smell in 
the same sort of way as the decomposition of animal 
and vegetable matter does. ‘I'his theory, however, has 
not much to commend it, for it does not seem probable 
that decomposition and life can exist together. Neither 
does the theory allow for such cases as the Night- 
smelling Stock and other flowers, which are odoriferous 
only at night, or for certain plants of the Orchid 
family, which give forth their scent only when the sun 
shines directly upon them. The perfumes of flowers 
are of three kinds; permanent, fugitive, and inter- 
mittent. Permanent scents are those which emanate 
from dried rose petals and the petals of some other 
flowers ; they do not cease with the life of the plant. 
Intermittent odours are those of which the Night- 
smelling Stock, mentioned above, is an example. 
Fugitive perfumes are those which last simply 
during the life of the flower. Delino made a 
classification of the various odours peculiar to 
the floral world, and arrived at the conclusion 
that there ure forty-five which the sense of smell 
readily recognises as peculiar and distinctive, 
and these, of course, have innumerable gradations. It 
is a curious fact that the scent of flowers depends to a 
considerable extent upon their colour. Thus, a far 
larger proportion of white flowers are scented than is 
the case with those of other hues. One white flower 
in every six is pleasantly perfumed, while with yellow 
flowers, which rank next in this respect, swectly- 
scented flowers occur only half as often. With brown 
tlowers only one in twenty smells sweet. The odour of 
flowers also depends to some extent upon the amount 
of light which they receive, for those w hich are kept 
in darkness almost always lose their scent. By at- 
tracting insects, which carry away with them pollen, 
and thus assist in the process of fertilization, the 
odours of flowers perform a very useful part in the 
economy of plant life. 

382. What is the Average Amount Paid in the 

Pound by Bankrupts ? 

The returns for the year 1889 (the last todhand) show 
that in that year there were in England and Wales 
4,520 bankruptcies, the liabilities in which amounted 
to £6,328,293, and the assets to £1,990,160. This gave 
a proportion of assets to liabilities equivalent to a 
payment of 6s. 3d. in the pound, but from this figure, 
of course, the legal expenses entailed must be taken, 
with the result that the real dividend amounted to not 
more than 4s. 3d. in the pound. This amount is about 
the avernge of the last few years. Since 1883, when 
the present Bankruptcy Act was passed, theaverage 
dividend in the pound has only once been less, 
that was in 1887, when it amounted to but 4s. in 
the pound, while the highest amount in the pound for 
that period was in 1886, when it came to just over 5s. 
It is a satisfactory sign that both the number of bank- 
ruptcies and the amount of money lost through them 
show a steady tendency to decrease. 


384 Why are Italian Warehousemen so Called ? 


These tradesmen derive their name from the fact that 
in the middle ages Italy was the great emporium 
from which the articles which they princi ally sell 
was drawn. Some of the goods in which Italian 
warehousemen deal, such as olive-oil, figs, oranges, and 
lemons are produced in Italy. But it was not solely 
on this account that Italian warehousemen gained 
their designation. Italy in the middle ages com- 
manded, practically speaking, the entire trade of 
Europe with the East. In the days before the long 
sea passage round the Cape of Good Hope was made, 
spices, dried fruits, etc., were brought by caravans 
from Eastern countries, and were then taken possession 
of by Italian merchants, who did an enormous business 
in disposing of them to other European countries. 
Thus it came about that though to-day an Italian 


the firing of a gun and the clattering of a milkstoo! 
against a pail, were often tried, but she never showed 
the least sign of knowing that they were going on. She 
often made attempts at lowing, but these only resulted 
ina kind of very indistinct and feeble grunt. Cases 
have also been recorded of cats which have been both 
deaf anddumb. It is a great pity that the inactivity 
of the vocal organs is not a more wide-spread affliction 
among the feline race. Many people suppose that 
white cats are always deaf. The fact of the matter 
is that if white cats have blue eyes they are as a rule 
deaf. At one time Darwin thought that this was in- 
variable, but he afterwards came across some excep- 
tions to it. As a general rule, white cats with eyes of 
the ordinary colour can hear as well as any other cats, 
and if they are blue-eyed and consequently deaf, their 
vocal organs do not seem to suffer in any way. 

of deaf and dumb horses, dogs, or other domestic 
animals do not seem to have ever been observed. 


339. Does any Race of Mankind Subsist Entirely 
upon Animal Food ? 


It is very frequently stated that the Esquimaux eat 
nothing by animal food, but though these people do, to 
all intents and purposes, live on animal food, it is not 
strictly correct to say that they eat nothing else. Of 
course during a greater portion of the year the whole 
of the vegetation in the land of the Esquimaux lies 
under a deep blanket of snow, but when the brief 
summer melts this chilly covering, and plants spring 
into life, the Esquimaux gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity of varying their monotonous diet of 
seal flesh and whale blubber by greedily devouring 
anything eatable in the way of mosses or herbs. Even 
the half-digestcd mass of vegetation which is found in 
the stomach of a Heat lyekilled reindeer is eagerly pre- 
served by them and served up as a special hee arb 
The animal dict of the Esquimaux is absolutely 
necessary for a people who have to withstand the 
rigours of the severe arctic climate. Europeans who 
have lived with the Esquimaux have quite adopted 
their methods of eating, and a cettain, Uapealn all, 
who spent a long time among these people, says that 
he found no difficulty whatever in so far emulating 
their gastronomic feats as to dispose of nine or ten 
pounds of seal’s flesh daily without any inconvenience. 

ndeed, he found this, to our minds, excessive indul- 
ence in flesh dict, essential to bis health. The 
‘nhabitants of Siberia, ‘Turkistan, and the Asiatic 
Steppes live almost entirely upon flesh, and the native 
Australians eat very little else. These latter people 
eagerly devour everything that is alive. Lizards, 
snakes, frogs (in all stages, from a tad ole upwards), 
and even moths are eagerly eaten by them, but they 
do not absolutely confine themselves to a flesh diet. 
The natives of ‘Terra del Fuego, the Guachos of the 
South American Pampas, and the Patagonians, also 
subsist almost entirely upon meat. 


340. Which Colour can be Distinguished at the 
Greatest Distance ? 


Red is the colour which can be distinguished at the 
greatest distance. As white is not a colour, it cannot 
properly be given as the answer to this query. If it 
were entitled to rank as a colour, there is no doubt 
that to name it would be to give the correct reply, for 
nure white, especially against a dark background, can 

e seen much farther off than any colour whatever. 
The great facility with which red can be discerned is 
the cause for its general use as a railway signal. 
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HER NAME. 


“Tu losted ! Could you find me, please?” 
Poor frightened little baby ! 
The wind has tossed her golden fleece, 
The stone has scratched her dimpled knees, 
I stooped and lifted her with ease, 
And softly whispered, “ Maybe.” 


“Tell me your name, my little maid ; 
I can’t find you without it.” 
“ My name is Shiney-eyes,” she said. 
“ Yes, but your last?” She shook her head, 
“Up to my house ’ey never said 
A single fing about it.” 


“ But, dear,” I said, “ what is your name ?” 
“Why, sure you heard me tell you ? 
Dust Shiney-eyes.” A bright thought came ; 
“Yes, when you're good ; but when they blame 
You, little one? Is it the same 
When mamma has to scold you!” 


“ My mamma never scolds,” she moans, 
A little blush ensuing, 
“"Cept when I’ve been a frowing stones, 
“And then she says” (the culprit owns) ; 
“* Now Arabel Sapphira Jones, 
What has you been a-doing ?’” 


a 
A PERSIAN’S LETTER-WRITING. 


To see a Persian write a letter or sign a document is 
a treat. He seizes his reed pen with a great deal of 
circumspection, and dips it slowly, hesitatingly, into 
the ink, then as slowly brings it in a straight line with 
his optics, and examines it carefully to see if the ink 
hasn't since disappeared—vanished into thin air as it 
were. Having convinced himself that no such piece of 
magic has been performed by an unseen power, he gets 
himself into shape to pen his first letter. 

This requires various painful and violent contortions 
of the body, similar to those canggatd Weller, of Pick- 
wickian fame, used to undergo when inditing his 
valentine, and then the paper is seized again, very 
slowly and unwillingly, and brought to within six 
inches of the nose. ‘Then a dab is made. The first 
letter is done. It is taken up and duly admired, 
whereupon a rest of five minutes is taken, when the 
same series 6f evolutions and mancuvres is repeated 
to give birth to another letter, and so on. 

watched a professional mirza (scribe) one day. He 
was a man noted for his quick work. It took him 
eighteen minutes by my watch to write his first line. 
The amount of writing the average white man will do 
in half-an-hour will keep a Persian mirza very busy all 
mh And these mirzas, you must remember, are the 
salt of the nation ; they are the learned men, the phi- 
losophers, the men of brains and thought. 

I was shown a manuscript the other day, the writ- 
ing almost as fine as steel engraving, and all the dots 
and tittles, of which Persia has such an abundance 
executed with great neatness and precision, but still 
not so fine as many a manuscript in European or 
American libraries written by the indefatigable hand 
of some good old monk of old. There were no illumin- 
ated initials, nor any other fancy work about it—just 
the plain writing. I was told with exultation by a 
Persian that this manuscript had been written in the 
almost incredibly short time of thirty-six years. One 
of it aforesaid monks would have done it in a twelve- 
month. . 


ef 
HOW IT HAPPENED. 


AMERICAN Jupce.—“ You are charged, sir, with 
being the leader of a party which hunted down and 
lynched a horse thief. The days have gone by when 
citizens of this great commonwealth can thus take the 
law into their own hands, hence your arrest. What 
have you to say ?” 

Prominent Citizen: “I ain’t guilty, jedge. I'll tell 
yer how it was. We caught the feller, and tied his 
hands and feet. Nothin’ wrong about that, was there, 
jedge?” 

“No, that was no doubt necessary.” 

“ Wall, jedge, there was & storm coming up, and we 
couldn’t spare him an umbrella very well, so we stood 
him under a tree. That was all right, wasn’t it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Wall, the clouds kept gathering, and the wind was 
purty high, and we didn’t want him blown away, 80 
we tied a rope round his neck, and fastened the other 
end to a limb above—not tight, jodge, jest so as to hold 
him—and we left him standin’ solid on his feet. Nothin’ 
wrong about that, was there?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“ Then I kin be excused, can’t I?” 

“But the man was found suspended from that tree 
and stone dead the next morning.” . . 

“None of us had anything to do with that, eas; 
Yer see, we left him standin’ there in good health and 
spirits, fer we give him all he could drink when we said 
good-bye ; but during the ight the rain came up, an’ I 
BU the rope ‘ot wet and shrunk a couple o' feet. 
That’s how the sad accident happened, jedga’® 


WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


THE advanced thinkers on social questions in Britain 
often deplore the disabilities of women in this country 
at the present time. If they would pay a visit to Ger- 
many, and would compare the position of women in 


that country and in Britain, they would return to their 
native land greatly comforted. There is, of course, 
still much to be done in Britain with regard to the 


advancement of women’s interests ; but it 1s encourag- 
ing to know that great progress has already been 
made. Therefore it must be of interest to British ladies 
to learn something of the life of their German sisters. 

The unmarried German woman leads the dullest of 
dull lives. Asa girl in the school she is well educated. 
Everyone must allow that the Germans are the best 
teachers in the world, and thus, if the girl is of mode- 
rate intelligence, certain intellectual interests will 
have been implanted in her mind. 

Having attained the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
she leaves school and settles down in her father’s house, 
where the greater part of her time is taken up with 
cooking, housework, and needlework. Even in very well- 
to-do families only one maid is kept, and thus it is 
absolutely necessary for the mistress and her daughters 
to lend their assistance. 

For recreation, a German girl reads novels chiefly, 
and poor ones, too, but in three languages, her own, 
English, and French. She cultivates music, and here 
she has the advantage of the British girl, for it is 
always music of the highest kind, and she generally 
plays and sings with some taste and talent. 

The simeriee women, no inatter how intelligent and 
highly-educated they may be, become after marriage 
merely housekeepers, cooks, and nurses. They can 
hardly be called the companions of their husbands ; 
they are rather their domestic servants. Finding this 
sort of life dull and unsatisfying, for excitement they 
read Zola’s novels, indulge in mild speculation on the 
Bourse or in the lotteries so frequent in Germany, and 

lay a little at the national game of cards—‘“ scat.” 
They have no interest in politics, and, what is more 
striking, none in any social or public question. Any- 
thing outside their own small circle of acquaintances 
has for them no interest whatever. 

The law, too, scarcely recognises women as thinking 
beings. At marriage a woman's fortune cannot be 
settled on her, but must be given absolutely into the 
hands of her husband. German men of the present 
day have scant respect for women, and ladies accus- 
tomed to the politeness and thoughtful consideration 
of Britons pic aire ea will find a vast change as 
soon as they set foot on German soil. The remedy lies 
in the hands of the women themselves, and refinement 
and good manners will not form a part of German 
sooiat lifes and intercourse until some improvement is 
made in the position of women in that country. 


—————>-—__ 
ABOUT DANCING. 


THERE seems to he anatural tendency in all animals, 
including man, to skip or jump or dance when they 
desire to show pleasure. Our domestic animals, for 
instance, exhibit this inclination in a marked degree, 
and children show their delight by kicking out their 
limbs, while still too young to manifest pleasure in any 
other nee Even the most savage nations in the 
world make dancing one of the chief features of their 
rejoicing. 

Our ancestors, at the very dawn of the historic 
period, and doubtless for many thousand years before, 
danced at their victories over their enemies, during 
their acts of worship, and when they met to feast over 
any event that gave them pleasure. No custom is 
more extensively shown by the monuments that have 
come down to us from antiquity than dancing. The 
walls of Assyrian and Egyptian temples and dwellings 
abound with representations of dancing men and 
women, and the Bible contains many allusions to 
dancing as one of the chief means of showing pleasure. 

But between the dancing of adults of the civilised 
portion of the modern world and that of older nations 
and of the savage people of our own times there is 
very considerable difference. Our remote ancestors 
danced to show their joy over some notable event, and 
the savages of the present period are actuated by like 
motives. It is true that the ancients took pleasure 
in witnessing the dances of professionals, and several 
semi-barbarous nations of the present day look with 

reat delight on the gyrations and contortions of their 
Rencing-sirls. But there is nothing to show that any 
of these people dance for their own amusement. 

A sultan of Mozambique or Zanzibar, or some such 
country, was astounded, on being introduced into a 
European ball-room, to see a sine and other mighty 
personages, men and women, whirling round the room 
to the strains of a magiuificent band of music. ‘ When 
I want dancieny he said, “ Iam too puguet a sovereign 
to do it myself. I would feel degrade by such an act. 
I hire people to do it for me, andI take pleasure in 
looking at them.” Anyone who has seen the dancing- 

irls of India or Turkey will at once admit that, so far 
Frou being a pleasurable exercise to them, it is a 
painful labour, which has no compensation except the 
money they receive from those before whom they 
exhibit themselves 


TO SMOKERS ALL. 


ves of 
ity of associating this with a which 
we be Ali age arg pe pone ks 
with a view to saving smokers from the possibility of nico- 


tine poisoning. 

Pearson's Pipe marks an entirely fresh departure in the 
manufacture of non-nicotine pipes. Ite virtues do not 
depend upon any more or less faulty mechanical 

ments, but upon the introduction of a novel — 
pumice-stone. 

Pumice-stone is one of the most absorbent substances 
known, and with it the bowl of Pearson's Pipe is lined. 
The result of this is that the nicotine is abeorbed as soon 
as itis formed. The beat of the ee oe constant! 
dries the collected nicotine that has 
with the pumice-stone, and thus the pipe is rend a 
the whole of its career almost free from even the slightes 
traces of nicotine. 

A swall stick of pumice-stone in the stem of the pipe 
effectually prevents the saliva from coming in contect with 
the tobacco in the bowl of the pipe. The tobacco in the 
pipe is consumed to the last particle, and when emptied out 
the Low] is as dry as if it had never been smoked. 

As we have neither the time nor the inclination to turn 
pipe-makers, we have handed over Pearsun's Pipe to a firm 
of manufacturers, who have undertaken to put it upon the 
market, and to give us a royalty of 3. a gross upon pipes 
sold, and the sums thus realized we offer in competition to 
the purchasers of the pipes. 

In the bowl of every one of Pearson's Pipes will be feund 
a pink circular containing a coupon. The first hundred 
gross of pipes will contain coupons marked ‘‘ Pearson's Pipe 
Competition, No. 1,” the next hundred gross ‘‘ Competition, 
No. 2,” and so on. 

The royalty on each hundred gross will yield £15, and 
this we shall divide into three sums of £5, one to be given 
to each of the senders of the best short piece about smoking. 
Competitions may be jokes, rhymes, facts, stories, any- 
thing, so long as they relate te smoking or tobacco, and are 
not more than 200 words in length. 

A coupon froma pipe circular must accompany each com 
petition. Any muni ber may be sent, so long as each one has 
with it a separate coupon. : 

Competitions must be sent here, addressed to The Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, Temple Chambers, London, E.C., and 
marked outside the envelopes, ‘‘ Pipe Competition, No. 1, 
2, 3,” etc., as the case may be. 

Dates on which the various competitions close will be 
announced in the paper. 

A ular pipe may attain a sale of thousands of ; 
80, i this one is as good as we believe it to bs, los of 
money will be awarded. 

Large contracts have been made to meet the anticipated 
phenomenal demand, and the pipe will be on sale at all 
tobacconists. 

Intending purchasers will do well to order one at once, 
so that their tobacconist may have some op; 
being able to guage the demand among his customers. 

We expect to be reminded that this is not the first 

aper which has given a name to a patent pipe. Granted. 

ut this pipe is no mere copy of an existi 
is a distinct step in advance of anything of the kind hitherto 
produced. It is weak to tmitate but not to improve. 
we been afraid to attempt improvement upon others, 
Pcarson’s Weekly itself would never have been brought 
out. 


Pearson's Pipe will, in the course of time, be produced 
in all shapes and at all prices. At first the sale will be 
confined to pipes at popular prices, made in a few of the 
forms which experience has proved to be most in demand. 


The following is one of the many letters to hand :— 


April Ist, 1891. 

Dear Sir,—As a tobacconist of some standing and expe- 
rience, I have had the good or bad fortune to handle in the way 
of business nearly all the patents in pipes that have come on 
the market. Without going into their merits or demerits, I 
can truthfully say that few, if any of them, have achieved the 
desired results. 

Having very carefully read your article, and knowing well 
the absorbent nature of pnmice-stone, I believe that as lengths 
wo have the pipe that we have long been looking for. 

I am ever ready to givo a seemingly good article a fair 
chance, particularly when I have faith in it. I am, farther- 
more, always anxious to be first in the field, so will esteem it a 
favour if you will kindly authorise the manufaeturers of your 
pipe to forward me wtthout delay 5 gross ‘* Pearson's Pipes,’’ 
assorted shapes, to retail at 1s.— Yours truly, 

Henry NaTHAN, 
Tobacco, Snuff, and Cigar Merchant. 

378, High Street, London, L. 

To save the trade trouble we may as well state that the 


makers of Pearson's Pipe are Messrs. ADOLF POSENER & 
Co., 61, Mansell Street, London, E.C. 


POPULAR PAPERS. 


Tue series of articles that have appeared under the 
above heading will be published in the form of a six- 
penny booklet almost immediately. Those who wish 
to secure a copy should order one of their agent with- 
out delay. The booklet will comprise articles on the 
following papers :— 

Tit-Bits. THe Excaance anp Marr. Tue Wak 
Cry. Tae Star. Tae Peyny Itiustrarep Papsr. 
Tae Dany Caronicte. Toe Cristian WoRLD. 
OassELl’s Satukpay Jovenat. Tus Proruz Preg- 
Mez-Up. Trury. Peragson’s WEEELY. 


SOMETHING. NEW ANZ STRANGE. 
Under this heading ue publish bricf accounts of new and 
pearance sted ode gen fay SA ere ae geo 
0 exceptional of t we ey 00d 
Rami pen act the ait tere ce 
very glad of they will make this the weditem for doing so. 


Tue lion-tamor has pressed electricity into his 
service, A light wand has been invented with an 
insulating grip for te hand, connected by a flexible 
wire with a battery, the power of which can be varied 
at will. By the use of this magic wand the ficrcest 
lion can ,be reduced to submission. 

Faw British people know what a wonderful feat of 
engimeertng is being accomplished in thc Andes. It 
rd acpi that the highest inhabited place in the world 
is Galera, a railway village in Peru, 15,635 feet above 
the sea, or within 100 feet of the summit of Mont 
Blanc. Near it a tunnel, 3,847 fect long, is being bored 
through the peak of the mountain, 600 feet above the 
perpetual snow line. 

Tig last thing to which the inventive Yankce seems 
to have turned his mind is the utilization of an electric 
motor for blowing church organs. ‘lie organ of one 
of the principal churches in the large city of Brooklyn 
is now provided with air in this way. ‘The motor is 
belted directly on toa crank shaft by which the bellows 
are operated, and a rod attached to the body of the 
bellows operates a regulating switch which causes the 
motor torun more slowly as the bellows fills, and faster 
as it becomes empty again. 

A VESSEL constructed on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
U.8.A., was, says a correspondent, recently floated 
down to the sea in two sections by. way of Montreal. 
On arriving at the latter place the two portions were 
led on to greased ways in a dry dock, and when the 
parts were closed in upon cach other the butts came 
together so closely that a knife-blade could not have 
been inserted between the joining plates. The riveting 
eee was accomplished rapidly in the usual way, 
and the yessel was tloated out of the dock a complete 
hull, defying the cye of any expert to tell where the 
junction had been made. 

A NEW Hing in knives is a pocket-knife which can 
be opened without breaking the finger nails or tearing 
the gloves. It is called the Automatic Wilzen Knife, 
and does not differ in appearance from ordinary 
kuives in any way, except that there is a small pro- 
jection at each end. by pressing cither of these 
projections in a certain manner the blade connected 
with it is made to open partly, so that it can 
easily bo opened to its full extent. The mechanism is 
so simple: that there is scarcely any chance of its 
getting out of order, and, when aaa the blades are 
so securely jecked that there is no ‘fear of their ever 
openitg‘in the pocket. : 

Ar three or four of the Scottish ironworks, the 
Furnace Gases Company are paying a yearly rental 
for the right of collecting the smoke and gases from 
the blast furnaces. Thesé are passed through several 
miles of wrought iron tubing gradually diminishing in 
size from six feet to about tient inches, and as the 
Ras cools;there is deposited a considerable yicld of oil. 
At the Messrs. Dixon's, in Glasgow, they pump and 
collect about. 60,000,000 cuLis feet of furnace gas per 


and recover on an average 25,000 gallons of furnace | 


day, 

ails per week, using the residual gases as fuel fur dis- 
tilling and other purposes ; while a considerable yield 
of sulphate of ammonia for manure is also obtained, 


A Firm of electrical engineers in New York has just | 


peed tpon the market anew thermostat, designed 
or usé in theatres, wareliouscs, and other places where 
tires are most to be feared. This instrument differs 
from others of its kind in the fact that it is entirely 
composed of metal, and is operated upon by the expan- 
sion of the air, caused by an increase of tempera- 
ture. Ag the air expands its action causes a rod in 
the thermostat to move. By this movement an electric 
cireuit is formed, and a bell, which can be placed in any 
desired position, is thus madeto ring. The instrument 
can be rendered still more serviceable by the use of an 
annunciator, which shows the exact location of the 
fre. - 

Raitway travellers who find that reading in the 
train after dusk by the inadequate light provided by 
the management of nearly all 
tries their eyes, need no longer rely upon the greasy 
and usually ineflicient candle. A portable clectric 


Jamp has been devised which mekcs reading in Che | 


train a pleasure instead of a penance. lt is to he had 


of Messes-Watson Bros. 4, Vall Mail, London, who are : 
the makers and agents to the patentee. The Editor of : 


this paper. who does a great deal cf his work in the train, 
and who is frequently detaiucd in town until after 
sunset, has used one of these little lamps for some 
weeks past with most satisfactory results. The battery 
is usually containcd in a small square box, but in this 

articular instance Messrs, Watson Bros. made a 

ong narrow receptacle for it which fits far more con- 
veniently into an ordinary hand-hag than docs one of 
the square shape. ‘The lunp is connected to the bat- 
tery by a few feet of texible sil!s-encascd wire, and is 
provided with a blunt hook which fastens conveniently 
inte-the 'button-hole. ‘the apparatus will yield a good 
light for twelve hours, and has then to be re-charged 
at the cost of a few penca 


railway companies, | 
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insovatiods :in “hp rglvAy world 
which it ma: i wi 


two: 
be boned will come into wide use. One 
s the introduction of a station indicator on the, BS 
nd South London Railway. The indicator is fixed 
o the'door, and is under the control of the guard, who 
s the train leaves one station, turns a handle in ‘his 
anand thus causes the naine of thg next. station to 
@ppear in every compartment of the.train. The other 
is an invention that has just been e by a native of 
Melbourne, and which is said to entirely obviate the 
slamwming of railway carriage doors. Nervous travellers 
would accord a very hearty welcome to any system 
which did away with the continual slammings on our 
railway lines. 
' Mr. F. S. Wittoucuby has invented a new tyre for 
¢ycles. It consists of a flexible steel coil partly im- 
bedded in indiarubber, and this coil is the only thing 
which comes in contact with the road. Owing to its 
yeculiar construction, the coil is said to be almost as 
exible ut right angles as a piece of indiarubber ; 
although it is rigid, so far as compression or 
flattening is concerned, this flexibility allows it to 
yield or give to inequalities in the rolling surface, 
subject to the control of the rubber cushion at its 
back, which absorbs all vibration when transmitted to 
it by the flexible coil, and the wheel is thus rendered 
silent and free from vibration. One half of the dia- 
meter of the coil projects beyond the rubber and the 
channel rim, and so prevents the rubber from coming 
in contact with the road. 


AN ingenious Frenchman has discovered a method 
of recovering the tin contained in the wash waters of 
silks which have been weighted, and has accordingly 
received from the French Society for the Encourage- 
ment of National Industry the prize allotted for the 
utilization of residual substances. As it is estimated 
that Lyons alone will effect an annual economy of 


£12,000 hy these means, the gentleman deserves his | 


veward. ‘The history of the reclamation of waste pro- 
ducts, although it has been full of surprises, and may 
be considered an amazing testimony to the genius and 
patience of man, contains nothing more remarkable 
than this profit derived from the refuse of an exces- 
sive adulterant. The question has been more than 
once asked why silk rags had no value, but they may 
yet be songht after by dust contractors and marine 
store dealers, not for tlie sake of silk but of tin, and, if 
we had an industrial mint, we might contemplate the 
contingency of an old silk gown, split and torn, because 
it was as much metal as textile, being converted into 
a frying pan or a condensed milk tin. : 
+ 


Ce 
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ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 


Mr. Cutter, Q.C., is the finest musician at the bar. 

Princess Metrernieu, of Austria, derives much 
gonsolation frem her pipe. 

erat : & : 

Tue son of the Duchess of Gallicra has a collection 
of postage stamps valucd at £0,000. . 

Tux Queen of Portugil hasa well-defined moustache, 
which many a young subaltern would envy. 

' Lorp Tennyson invariably drinks his wine as_it 
comes from the cellar; he never has it decanted. He 
is very fond of port. 

A PECULIAR taste of Her Majesty the Queen is to 
eat powdered cinnamon with nearly all kinds of food. 
A small silvered dish, containing the spico and sugar, 
always tigures on the Royal table at every meal. 

Eptson once became known to fame as a cockroach 
annililator in this wise. ‘The building in which he 
worked was infested with cockroaches, There were a 
couple of sinks in it where they held high festival. 
Edison ran a wire about the sinks in such a manner 
that every cockroach must crawl over it on its way to 
the meeting, and turned on an electric current, not 
very strong, about cockroach power, in fact. The 
cockroaches tumbled to it, literally. They were 
shovelled up by thousands for a few nights, and after 
that peace reigned. 


QueEN OLGA of Greece is very much beloved by 
her people, owing to her extreme goodness. Through 
her efforts a model hospital has been founded at Athens, 
and during the Russo-Turkish war she established a 
surgical school there, where wemen could learn the 
treatment of the wounded. Not only was shea pupil, 
but nursed the victims of the war licrself. She is very 
accomplished, excels in music and painting, and is at 
the sane time exceedingly domesticated. She is very 
religious, is a member of the Orthodox Creck church, 
and brings up her children strictly. 

Mr. WALTER Besant, is a man of medium height 
active in his movements, with a penetrating voice and 
easant smile, dark grey cycs, firm mouth, and a thick 
beard. His study at Hampstead is lined with books 
on every side, A door opens out into the garden, so 
that when he wants a brief rest from labour le can 
take aturn, and come back to work with renewed zest. 
He writes on blue paper (large serpion-size) in a neat, 
small hand. Wis moruings ure always spout in work. 
Four or tive times a week he goes into town, lunches, 
and transacts business at the Sovicty of Authors, or 
elsewhere, : 


PRARSON’S WREKEY 
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| are ee 
' Born the Princg af Walps smd- 
burgh wear bangles. sie = 
Sin Ritir2rs Owen, who is a'sturdy old genet 
eighty-seven years of age, ee . | 
long lifg in @ great measure to his fondness for en- 
ing. punk ae at 
Tue late Rev, Henry White enjoyed the distinction 
during his life of having proposed more healths at 
young breakfasts than any other man in ‘the-king- 
Hoey They amounted to something over sixteen hun- 
red. abt, * ; 


Mr. Vanvrentt7’s kitchen would please an ssthetic 
soul. Not only is‘the floor ‘of marble, but also the 
shelves, tables, and sinks. The oeifings and walls are 
lined with cre scte apacie tiles, and all the coeking 
utensils are Aa Uver-Jined copper. 

Mr. Jawes Payn, the indefatigable writer'of a 
hundred volumes, takes very little, if any, exercise, 
and has neyer enjoyed a holiday devoid of literary 
cares in his life. He is an incessant smoker and coffee- 
drinker, and a great hand at whist. 


Mr. R. BLhackNgy, whom we mentioned in a recent 
article descriptive of THe DaiLy CHRONICLE, has vin- 
dicated his right to the title of Champion Type-setter. 
At a competition during Easter at the Agricultural 
Hall he won the first prize—£5 and a silver composing 
stick. 


QUEEN MARGARET OF ITALY has a fashion of deter- 
of the varioas 
charitable institutions in which she is interested, which 
other lady patrons might do well to imitate. Her 
Majesty, in spite of court ceremonials and social funo- 
tions, finds time to visit these institutions, especially 
those devoted to children, very often, but her visits 
are always unannounced and made at most unexpected 
times, Recently, on her return from her evening 
drive, the royal pees drew up before the entrance 
of a hospital for crippled boys, and, learning that the 
inmates had been put to bed, she went up into the 
dormitories and examined them all, praising the gen- 
tle Sisters for the exquisite order and neatness of the 
wards. The delight of the children, their wonder and 
surprise were pretty to see, as the beautiful lady in her 
rich apparel bent over each cot to smile at the little 
sufferers, to smooth the pillows with her white jewelled 
hands, and to speak gentle words of comfort in her 
soft, low voice. It is little wonder that the Italians 
worship this sovereign lady who rules overthem with 
such graciousness and tact and sympathy. 


Arter fourteen years of rule the Sultan of Turkey 
presents the following appearance :— 


He is of medium height, well proportioned, and 
carrying bravely the weight of his onerous duties, 
though there are also moments when an old and care- 
worn look comes acioss his face. His beard, cut into 
a slight point, is black, so are his hair and eyes. Few 
Padishahs have been so beloved by their subjects as 
he, for he takes a real interest in the welfare of his 

eople. ts 

‘ Terecuadly, he is most benevolent and kind-hearted, 
and scarcely a month passes that he does not contri- 
bute some large sum out of his private purse to alle- 
viate suflering among his subjects, irrespective of race 
or religion. -His a een may be summed up as 
having for its dominant note an extreme caution, and 
it is endowed with an unusual faculty for work, In 
manner he is exceedingly polite. 

Abdul Hamid gets up carly. His toilet does not 
detain him long ; indeed, it might detain him longer 
according to our notions. - Dressed, he at once devotes 
himself to recite the preseribed pesyens, after that he 
drinks a cup of black cotfee, and. instantly afterwards 
begins to smoke cigarcttes, a pastime which he con- 
tinues all day, almost without intermission, for he is 
an ardent smoker. Breakfast ended, he arranges 
family matters, then receives the reports concerning 
court affairs. Towards ten o'clock his court secretary 
and chief dignitaries appear, bearing the days’ 
despatches a reports. 

These handed in, the Sultan seats himself on n.sofa, 
with, on his right, these documents, and on his left a 

ile of Turkish newspapers and extracts from the 
curopean press, translated into Turkish for his benetit. 
His lunch, which follows the despatch of this business, 
is most simple—a little meat, a fair amount of 
vegetables. ‘The meal ended, he will take a walk in the 
park or row in a small boat upen one of the little lakes 
it encloses, always accompanied by a chamberlain 
or some high dignitary. Alter taking two hours’ exer 
cise in the air he returns to his sitting-rooms, where 
he holds an open reception, or else presides over some 
committee meeting. . ; 

An hour or two Lekee sunset he once more goes. out 
fora walk. His dinner is as simple as his lunch, - His 
favourite food is pilaf, sweets, and a very little meat. 
He never touches spirituous liquors, in due diag Has 
to the epmimands a the Prophet, but he driaks forse 
quantities of sherbet, and eats a great; deal of -acb- 
cream. Dinner over, ho receives company,,or he will 
retire into the harcm, where his danghters play and 
sing to hin, He himself on these occasions will often 
seat himself at the piano, an instrument he plays fairly 
well. He is devoted to bis children, and much attached 
to all the members of his family, oe 


See 
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LIFE AT THE ’VARSITY. 

We now find our lordlimg established at one of tne 
“¢rack” colleges of Oxfgtd or cottexige Univérsity. 
Having, by hook or by crook, accompli the feat— 
and very oftén it is not an easy one to him—of i 
his “little go,”.he has accomplished about as mu 
work as he 1s ever likely - to do under his new circum- 
stances, r eee sees 

At the Varsity he at once becomes a changed creq- 
ture. His boyhood is re and a new personality 
begins for him. He is no Jonger called by his family 
name, but has all the titles and honours of his station 
aiphed to him. . 

e choice of a 'Varsity is not a matter of much 
moment to him. Ifhe is an Eton boy he will probably 

o to Trinity, or Magdalen, at Cambridge ; if from 

arrow he will pene goto Christ Church at Oxford, 
or to Merton, which 18 another expensive and select 
college. Christ Church at one time was looked upon 
ns the attraction to wealth and fashion, and possessed 
a drag for the use of its collegiates ; this, however, has 
how n suppressed. In any case he will not look 
forward to any hard work durmg his three years’ resi- 
donce at the ’Varsity—he goes there principally for the 
freo and unfettered enjoyment of youth. 

Having selected his college, and deposited £50 as o 
guarantee of his good conduct, he will at once set 
about thoroughly re-furnishing his rooms. As he is 
of éxpensivé tastes and habits he will probably give 
a carte blanche order to Collinson & Lock, or to 
Messrs. Gillows, who will very soon get them up 
to suit bis taste and pocket. They will provide him 
with the most luxurious lounges, the cosiest of arm- 
chairs, and the most brilliant of mirrors. Of course he 
will provide himself with a wino cellar (too often a ver 
inferior and expensive one, if obtained from the ea: 
and ao limitless supply of cigars. 

It will not be long before he begins to make many 
friends, Invitations will soon pour in to hreakfasts, 
suppers, and out-door parties. He will soon “know 
the ropes,” and scttle down to all the mixed delights 
that fall to the lot of a wealthy undergrad. Of course 
he will be pestered by obsequious tradesmen of every 
sort and condition, who will inform him just where to 

et the best and most expensive clothes and hosiery. 
hig means a steady accumulation of bills. 

Before he has been a week in residence he will learn 
where the best livery stable is located, and if he does 
not bring down a dog-eart from town he will soon have 
one rved for bis sole use. He will alsoe eo 8 
couple of horses to be at his call at any time of the day, 
and will possibly also secure a couple of ponies for polo 
if he wishes to engage in this most fessiaatinns and 
expen pastime. — 

is next move will be to gain entrance into the 
‘Varsity clubs. Although he may not have any taste 
for literature or politics, he will, if at Oxford, join the 
Union, the Canning, or the Palmerston ; if at Cam- 
bridge, probably the Union, and of course the Amateur 
Dramatic Club. Then there are cricket, tennis, foot- 
balf, and other sporting clubs with which he will 
speedily become connected, to say nothing of those 
little private institutions whose object is the breeding 
and training of fancy dogs and the backing and wor- 
ship of noted “ bruisers.” 
_ He will also connect himself with a wine club, which 
is, perhaps, one of the most expensive items he will 
ave to meet. These clubs are common enough in 
Oxford. The Bullingdon is a “crack” and exclusive 
one, principally recruited from Christ Church men, 
who must pessess an income qualification of nat less 
than a thousand'a gear. A similar club at Cambridge 
is the Pitt, a favourite resort of the undergraduate 
“upper crust.” 

All this sort of business of course means 4 very 
large outlay, but to one who is supplied with un- 
limited cash, and who wishes to enjoy life at the 
ities Se thoroughly, this is a small matter. Of 
course he will not look upon his reading as a serious 
business, nor will he be likely to give Fis tutor very 
much trouble. To him knowledge will! not “unroll her 
ample page, rich with the spoils of time,” except sq far 
as she is represented by such erudite organs HE 
SPORTING Es, and THE Racine CaLenbak. It will 

. In fact, a matter of very little moment to him 
whether he ever takes his degree or not. A great 
number of men go up without any intention of ever 
claiming a hood, although any boy who has passed the 
routine of a.good public school finds it quite an easy 
natter to secure his “ pass.” : 

Many of my lord’s mornings, instead of being devoted 
to work, will be taken up in going out to or receiving 
other men at breakfast parties. These little repasts are 
A very favourite and convenient form of entertainment, 
for a man is at liberty to regale his friends with ham 
and eggs from the college kitchen, or with the most 
sumptuous of repasts from the town. It is a very 
accommodating meal, as guest or host can always 
plead having to attend a ee if he wishes to get 
awav. He will then very likely order his cob or dog: 


‘ 
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poe for he is sure to have his 
favourite ane to fancy he knows something of 
their “form.” This means that he wilt baéE them 


well, and ‘probably to his cost. At Newmarket he 
meets men of ‘his own standing who have “gone 
career the mill,” and who will endeavour to teach 
him all the mysteries of horseflesh. Durtag the spring 
and autumn meetings there is plenty society at 
Newmarket. ‘Here the “upper ten” possess their own 
houses and their stables, he will get many invita- 
tions to lunch at’ the Jookey Club rooms, or to dine, or 
to make one at select house parties which foregather on 
the Heath. Of course he will have to be back in Cam- 
bridge in time to get into his rooms, but pecketly 
he -will more often than not hear the chimes of mid- 
night strike before he tumbles into his downy couch. 

upper and card parties and wine parties are the 
great functions of his life in college. Few evenings 
pass without his being at one or the other, either at 
the rooms of his friends or round his own table. If he 
is a rowing man, and his boat is victorious in any of 
the events of the term, he will have to give what is 
called a ‘bump supper.” This means issuing invita- 
tions to all the eight, and, very often, to every man 
who is in the rowing club. The party will be in high 
swing the whole of the evening, and a plentiful supply 
of the choicest wine will, probably, hardly allow many 
of his companions reaching their rooms without 
assistance. 

At eleven each man is supposed to retire, but he 
usually extends the time to the stroke of twelve, when 
there is a tremendous scriminage for caps and gowns, 
preferring to pay a small fine to losing the delights of 
an extra hour. If he docs not get in at twelve he will 
be what is commonly known as “hauled over the coals,” 
and if he does not, after this, mind his p’s and q’s, he 
will run the risk of being sent down, or, as it is 
called, “rusticated,” which means that he is relegated 
to the seclusion of his own home. 

Card parties, of course, absorb an illimitable amount 
of eash. A man -has been known to lose five or six 
hundred pounds over poker or baccarat, or even nap, 
playing, as many men often do, for guinea points. 
Then there are the billiard-tables, which are a centre of 
attraction at all times of the day, and here, too, there is 
no limit to the amount a man may spend. 

Practical joking is a great feature of life in college, 
and every opportunity will be taken to indulge in 
horseplay on anybody who is fair game. I remember 
Boing at acard party, given in the rooms of a noted 
“high-flyer,” on one occasion, when a man-servant 
entered the room bearing a tray with coffee. As 
he turned to close the door with his foot, one of the men 
knelt down behind him, and another giving him a 
slight push, the whole of the coffee was scattered across 
the room, smashing every cup and strewing the floor 
with the contents. The man was then unmercifully 
pe with every missile that came to hand, and in 
less than two minutes the whole of the room was in a 
state of hopeless confusion. 

Another favourite practice is to place a bath full of 
water near the door of one of the men’s rooms, and 
the unfortunate occupant, if he happens to come home 
slightly the worse for his night’s entertainment, will 
be precipitated into the watery depths to the ex- 
tent of spoiling a dress suit, and altogether render- 
ing himself a very miserable object. Of course he 
never ey anything of this the next morning, but his 
looks and general demeanour show that he is bearing 
a grudge “pe somebody, and there is no doubt but 
that he will very soon find an opportunity of paying it 


off. 

As likely as not, having found the aggressor, his 
revenge will take the form of “screwing him in.” This 
playful operation consists, first, in the purchase of a 
strong screwdriver, a pair of pliers, and a dozen long 
screws. Its only drawback is that it necessitates 

etting oY in the morning before anyone else is about, 
Eat his lordship’s natural dislike to early rising is 
easily overcome when an hour or two snatched froin 
Morpheus will enable him to pay out somebody who 
has victimised him. 

The screws are driven nearly home, and then their 
heads are nipped off with the pliers, the result being 
that when the occupant of the room wants to get out 
he finds it as impossible to unfasten his door as to open 
an oyster with naked hands. The services of a carpen- 
ter have to be called in to effect his release, but pro- 
bably, before this is accomplished, a rope thrown up by 
some chum below will have enabled the captive to 
gracefully descend to the ground amid the jeers of the 
assembled undergrads, who are sure not to lose the 
opportunity of overwhelming him with ironical con- 
pliments regarding his gymnastic powers. 

Of course, a man is not allowed to do just as he 
pleases in college or out. He has always to keep a 
sharp eye for dons and proctors, and those official gen- 
tlemen who accompany them on their rounds, and who 
are known by the name of bull-dogs. They are quite 
ready to drop upon an offending unde or gradu- 
ate, and are not always “ to his faults a little blind,” or 
“to-his virtues very kind,” If he has committed a 
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during . term of his residence, 
den sil be pervtanly o 

0 

the place. iol are, Whe they ove about, 
is undesirous of the company of his fellow 
wil fasten himself securely in his room, 
admittance ca all comers, This is familiarly. ky 


mporting oak. tiie 

t must. not be a are however, that all wealth 

men dog little else while at the University than 

their time in following up their prt plensures. 
have a desire to figure in the world of letters tica, 
and these will vour, at some time or other, 

in a certain amount of solid work, or even if D 

care-for any mental strain during the time of. their 

residence they will make up for it when they spend 
their Vacation abroad, under the guise of a “reading 
rty. 

a men go tothe ’Varsity on three hundred a 
ear, and this is not too smal} a sum to debar them 
rom entering into all the pleasures of ’Varsity life. 
With economy, half as much will suffice to see a man 

through his college course. It is a question, however, 
whether his lori, even, if he have not the maney at 

his command, will get through his three years without 
spending at least two thousand o year. If he has not 
ee _ pore of his pen to poke forward to, he 
will pro rely upon his parents or g re- 
ating him from the debts which he has accumulated. 

Men; however, who are the known heirs to titles and 
wealth are never worried to any great extent about 
their money. Many do not clear up the expenses of 
their college life until some years after leaving. 

Our, hero, having spent his last term, given his final 
of final suppers, and said farewell to all his chums, will 
now enter either upon an extended tour in! foreign 
parts, or will at once return to his ancestral home, to 
take up a proud position as a county magnate, 


Tue most graceful of the domestic animals is the 
cat, while the most awkward bird is the duck ; but it 
won't do to use these facts for a basis if you want to 
call a woman pet names. 

——_——_»jo—__—_- 


Asone the servants of a suburban villa is one youna 
woman of native wit who is never at a loss for an 
expedient. She answered a knock at the door the 
other day when a stranger presented himself and asked 
to see the lady of the house. 

“ What name shall I say ?” 

“Mr. Stiltzenheimer,” said he. 

“ Beg pardon, sir?” said she. 

“Stiltzenheimer,” he repeated. . 

The girl hesitated at the name, which was evidently 
beyond her management, and then, opening the door 
of the drawing-room, said, with a laugh, “Step in, sir, 
if you please, and—and bring the name with you 1” 


A CHANGE ROR LOVERS. 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 


announced previously, we will give A HUNDEED 
Pounns to an ¢ aged couple who are anxious te 
be in a position that enables them to set up house. 
keeping without further delay. : 

he coupon which is printed below will appear 
for the last time in the next issue. It hae 
already appeared nine times. The money will 
be given to the couple on whose behalf wo receive the greatest 
number of coupons. ne 

The following aro the conditions that must be observed. 
Any infringement of thom will disqualify candidates :— 

‘Rot more than one coupon of those sent in on behalfofa couple 
Srom any one issue must be filled in by the same individual. We 
wish this. competition to be the means of making the paper 
more widely known, and therefore have laid down the regula- 
tion that every person who fills in a coupon shall have boughs 
from a newsanent or bookstall the copy from tohich it was taken, 

Write plainly in either Ling or pencil. Be carefal to fill the 
oa a Properly. Mark envelopes containing coupons with 
the word ‘ ae ; 

The Editor reserves the right to arrange any dispute that 
may arise, and his decision must be final. 


ENGAGED COUPLE COUPON. 
April 11th, 1891. 


Have bought a copy of PEARSON'S WEEKLY of 
above date at 


: 
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A TRAGIC TALE. 


Tux other day I tolda story of my experiences on 
a voyage down the Misenno: This has led a reader 
to forward the following narrative of a trip he once 
made on the samc stream :— i 

On the morning of our third day out from St. Lovis 
the most summery of all the girl passengers saw a 
bottle floating down the river. Immediately there 
flashed across her mind all of the many stories she had 
heard of shipwrecked persons heaving bottles into the 
sea, the subsequent tinding of which unfolded a tale 
of pity. The captain of the steamboat was appealed 
i onl whens was put off after the bottle. It was 
acon overtaken, and brought to the steamer. 

“Isn't it awful?” said one of the girls. 

“ Perfectly dreadfal,” remarked another. 

“[ er if they're dead ¢” said a third. ; 

‘ThecaPtain opened the bottle, and found a piece of 
paper. ith trembling hand the sheet was extracted. 
The ngers were all forward by this time, and were 
standing with blanched faces to hear the reading of 
the missive from the “ Father of Waters.” The captain 
Legan:—"“The stcamer Yantic, with thirty excur- 
sionists aboard, went on a snag in the Little River 
yesterday. All of those on board got off into the 
water, floating down stream on boards for several 
miles. I got off on a cask and floated a long distance, 
landing, with fifteen other passengers, on a small 
island. We were cold and cramped, and two of the 
party were seriously ill. Luckily, I chanced to have 
u bottle of Mustgo’s Malaria Mystitier in my pocket, 
and, by administering this sovereign remedy in liberal 
doses, we were all inale to feel like new beings. On 
sale by all druggists.” 

Later in the day two more bottles were gathered in. 
They contained the same tale of woe. 


os 


FLOWERS AS POLITICAL 
EMBLEMS. 


Fora emblems have played no unimportant part 
in the world’s history. Some of these are still cherished 
ly the hand that plucked them ; others are faded, to- 
géther with the memory of those who wore them ; and 
some are trampled under foot, while a rival nosegay 
flaunts in their place. 

The lilies of France are Jaid low, but they bore 
themselves of old proudly enough in many a well- 
stricken field. They were, it is true, heraldic lilies, not 
unlike artichokes to the initiated eye ; but they reigned 
in honour till the revolution swept them away, or 
rather adopted their colour without their form. For 
is not the famous tri-colour none other than the blue 
and red of the city of Paris’ arms with the white lily 
grafted upon them ? 

Noteworthy flowers in their day were the roses of 
York and Lancaster, blossoms of evil scent reeking of 
the battle tield and the headsman’s block. The same 
may be said of the gighs of Florence, which was dyed 
red with the bl of Guelph and Ghibelline. The 
rose of England has long held undisputed sway, and 
grouped round it are the apparently incongruong Irish 
shamrock and the thistle of Scotland. The pretty 
little plant known as black medick, or nonsuch, does 
iluty as the preci immortal shamrock in the London 
markets, and large quantities of it are under requisi- 
tion for St. Patrick’s Day. 

Probably no Hower has had so long and glorious a 
reign as the yellow broom, “the bonny, bonny broom,” 
the memorial flower of fourteen Plantagenet kings, 
who held the crown of England for more than three 
hundred years. Geotlrcy, Count of Anjou, the husband 
of Maud, the ancestor of the Edwards, Richards, and 
Henrys of England, was the tirst to adopt this planta 
yenista, and froin the trivial incident of his wearing a 
sprig of it in his helmet was derived one of the most 
honoured names in British history. 

More recently than any of these, the modest violct 
has tilled a very large space in the history of the world. 
Some say the violet was adopted by the Bonapartes 
lwecause it is of the hue once deemed imperial purple. 
Others allege that the association of the violet with 
imperialism is due to the ingenious effort of art, which, 
in 1814, conceived the idea of a bunch of violets so 


arranged that the shadows, when carefully examined, | 


were found to represent the portraits of the first 
Napoleon and his wife and son, 

At any rate, a bunch of violets became a sort of in- 
formal token of adhesion to the imperial cause of 
France ; like that proverbially industrious insect the 
hee. it is the badge of Bonuapartism, or rather what is 
left of that persuasion. Never, perhaps, were so many 
violets brought together in one room as in the tem- 
porary chapel at Chiselhurst, wherein the last hope of 
Honapartist imperialism lay low. There were violets 
everywhere on the chill day of early summer, when 
the highest honours were paid to the unfortunate 
youth who ended hus lite in un obscure and gavage 
skirmish. 

seed to some, the myosotis was Bonaparte’s 
chosen emblem when he escaped from Elba. The 
tower had been handed about by his partisans, wit 
the words, “To return in the spring.” And, Richt 
to his promise, on the Ist of March, 1815, he land 
to be received by the acclaumations of his old evldiers, 


‘away. 
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hich were changed by the adhesion of Ney into an A bor never so thoroughly realises that 

almost universal ory of Vive l'Empereur !” is sinful as when he is getting licked in a feht. 
The myosotis, or mouse-ear, would never have won aches 

poetic or political recognition if. someone had not} Teacuee: 


christened it forget-me-not. It is related that a young 
couple, who ne on the banks of the Danube, saw one 
f Tics lovely pale blue flowers with a eye 
floating on the waters, which seemed ready to carry it 
The affianced bride admired the beauty of the 

flower, and regretted its fatal destiny. The lover was 
induced to precipitate himself into the water, where he 
had no sooner seized the flower than he sank into the 


: “Can you mention a species of cold- 
Boece spinal which multiplies with astonishing 
rapidity 1”. . 
y: “Yes; the creditor. That’s what pa says.” 
‘ : 
Tue Man or tHe Hovss: “What's the matter ; did 
you pull the bell ?” 
Visitor: “Sorry to disturb yer, friend, but 


flood ; but, making a last effort, he threw the flower | forgot to bring along de jimmy an’ keys, we 

upon the bank, el at the moment of disappearing for couldn t get in widout wakin’ yer.” 

ever, he exclaimed, “F t me not !” since which time — = 

fet aree bas leew emblematical, and taken its name} 4 Daeavron Tuneat.—Lady Gu Pea sees 
The story of the origin of the forget-me-not’s senti- ee peng for 9 Ee en't, eh? Well, 

mental designation may have been in the mind of the P 


; ou'll be 
for this. If you don’t give me some ane to eat Th 
recommend you to all my friends between here and the 
Shetland Islands.” 


Princess Marie of Baden that winter day when, stroll- 
ing alone the banks of the Rhine with her cousin, 
Louis Napoleon, she inveighed against the degeneracy 
of modern gallants, vowing they were incapable of 
emulating the devotion to beauty that characterised the 
cavaliers of olden tine. As they lingered on the cause- 
way dyke, where the Necker joins the Rhine, a sudden 


Some people when they have a loss sit down de- 
spondent ; others go to work all the harder and make 
a gain that more than covers the loss. re is a 


gust of wind carried away a Hower from the hair of | good moral to the following :—At the battle of Shiloh, 
the Princess and cast it into the rushing waters, in the American Civil War, an officer rushed up to 
“There,” she exclaimed, “that would be an oppor- ; Grant, and said : 


“General, Schwartz's battery is taken.” 

“Well, sir,” said Crant, “you spiked the guns before 
they were taken?” 

“What? Spike those new guns! No, General, it 
would have spoilt them.” 

“ Well, then, what did you do!” 

“Do? Why, we went right in and took them back 


again.” 


| 
\ 


tunity for a cavalier of the old duys to show his 
devotion.” 

“That's a challenge, cousin,” retorted Louis Napoleon, 
who was a good swimmer. In a second he was battlio 
with the rough water. He disappeared and reappeared, 
to disappear and reappear again and again, but at 
length reached the shore safe and sound, with his 
cousin’s Jower in his hand. ‘ Tuke it, Marie,” said he 
as he shook himself, “but never again talk to me of 
your cavalier of the olden time.” 

It is at least curious that the modest violet should 
have become the favourite flower at the same moment 
in Paris and in Berlin. The Emperor Friedrich affected 
it as his father did the cornflower. The vases in his 
room were supplied with violets; the curtains and 
carpets were violet-coloured ; the loyal Berliners wore 
violets as a token of their devotion to the Kaiser ; they 
figured in advertisements of all sorts. 

TY lowers, however, from being the emblems of nations 
and monarchs, are fast degenerating into political 
badges. During his lifetime the primrose is said to 
have been the Earl of Beaconstield’s favourite flower ; 
since the great statesman’s death it had become the 
symbol of the Conservative party in this country. 
The League of the Rose, founded by the Countess of 
Paris, and organised by the grand ladies of the Legiti- 
mist party in France, 1s the Tiahest compliment which 
the Primrose League has ever received ; for not only 
has the League of the Rose been modelled generally 
upon it, but even in the details of organisation Prim- 
rose League precedent has been closely followed. 

The carnation, adopted as the floral ontbloni of the 
moribund Boulangist party, possesses a history of its 
own in a political sense. According to Alphonse Karr 
the pink, as well as the lily and violet, hus played an 
important part in the civil discords of France. In 
1815, for instance, a few days previous to the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, this flower was adopted as a 
token of recognition among the still remaining parti- 
sans of Napoleon. But it is chiefly as characterising 
Boulanger and his party that the pink again came to 
the fore. 

The Pope has a flowery symbol (the Golden Rose) 
which is annually sent to somebody in some part of 
the world as a token of good deeds done in the service 
of the Roman Catholic church. 


—_—_——————j—____ 
A CORRESPONDENT has such a cold in his head that 
he can’t wash his face without freezing the water. 
= i 
“Ir is no good arguing with a policeman,” says a 
youthful wit, “for you never get much change out of 
a copper.” 


—j>___ 


Loss anp Gatn.—A young lady governess was sit 
ting in a tram-car in a provincial town, when a stylishly 
dressed man entered, who displayed prominently a 
valuable diamond ring on one of his tingers. He soon 
after got out, and the young lady, on arriving at her 
destination, stepped out as well, and found, on putting 
her hand in her pocket, that her purse was gone. She, 
however, found a strange article in her atikes. which, 
to her astonishment, turned out to be the identical 
ring which her fellow-traveller had been so osten- 
tatiously displaying. Examination proved that the 
ring was no flash article, a jeweller appraising it as of 
the value of at least £30. Fortunately for the lady, 
there were only two shillings in the purse which she 
had lost. The ring had evidently slipped off the pick- 
pocket’s finger when he was in the act of abstracting 
the purse. 

A coop story, which happens to ve also a true story, 
is told of the father of Lieutenant Iturbide, just now 
a thorn in the side of the Mexican Republic Govern- 
ment. The original Iturbide, alzas Augustin I., was 
deposed after a few months’ reign, and subsequently 
shot. Many years after, the Emperor’s son—the father 
of our lieutenant—was recognised in a box at the 
principal theatre in the city of Mexico, and loudly 
cheered. Young Iturbide soon unders' , by the 
prolongation of the applause, that he was expected to 
return thanks for the compliment. He stood up, 
accordingly, and delivered hiuself of these words : 

“ Mexicans, you ask for a speech; you shall have 
one. You never had but a single honest nan amo 

ou, and him you murdered. as so doing you ac’ 
ike the villains and cowards that you always have 
been, still are, and wil] be to the end.” 

And the speaker sat down umid considerable shrug- 
ging of shoulders, but no other expression of feeling. 


TO READERS WHO WISH US 
WELL. 


If you appreciate our efforts “ to interest, to elevate, to 
amuse,” will you help us make the paper known by handing 
specimen copies to your friends? Readers who will so far 
trouble themselves as to do this will be giving the most 
practical proof possible of their approbation. 

We will gludly send (carriage free, of course) the number 
of specimen copies fur which any reader asks. Koremen, 
time-keepers, overseers, and others tn large factories and 
workshops are in a position to render particularly valu- 
able assistance in this way. 

We hope that any readers who know people in such 
positions will kindly send us their names and addresses 
so that we may be able to write and offer them specimen 
copies for distribution. 

Were we providing no larger a pennyworth uf reading 
matter than some of our contemporaries, we should be 
able to advertise extensively, As it ts, we feel we muy 
ask those whom we succeed in pleasing to make the paper 
known a little in this manner. 

We have printed on small gummed slips a facsimile of 
the heading with some wording round 16. To those 
who will make use of these we shall be most happy 
Sorward a packet, : 


re foe 


Hicuiy Pogtic.—Young doctor (on his wedding 
tour): “Just observe, wifey, dear, the curious tints of 
the sky. That cloud poised on the mountain crest 
over yonder is exactly the colour of a diseased liver.” 


———jo____ 


Tue other day a juror noticed a man sitting next 
him having a quiet dose. He instantly nudged the 
sleepy one, and whispered: 

“Do you understand the judge's charge?” 

“Wort?” exclaimed the drowsy juror, waking up 
briskly. ‘“ Wort ? he don’t charge us nothink for that, 
does he? Why, I thought as ’ow we was a-goin’ to get 
pa— ” (suppressed). 


Ong hears many queer stories of parish matters, as 
carried on in some of the villages of Somerset and 
Devon, but the finest we ever heard was of a congrega- 
tion assembling in the churchyard, to find the church 
doors clostd, and the clerk coming forward to 
read a notice to the following effect :—“ This church 
will be closed for thirty-one days, as there is a goose 
sitting in the pulpit.” This {s literally true. * 


: : 
Wasx supnre 
Apzi 11, 1891. 


FACTS. 


IRELAND spends £5,000,000 a year on whisky. 


In Hamburg an immense hotel, complete in all its 
parts, has lately been constructed entirely of paper. 


It is estimated that the amount of gold in the world 
is about 618 cubic yards, and it would fit ina room 
twenty-four feet each way if in a solid cube. 


AN interesting calculation has been made, which 
shows that the aberay produced by a pound of good 
coal equals the work of one man for one day. One 
square mile of a seam of coal only four feet deep could 
therefore be made to exceed the work of 1,000,000 men 
for twenty years. 


Ir is said thata wealthy gentleman of Liverpool has 

urchased the Garden of Gethsemane, near Jerusalem, 
in which the Saviour passed the night before His 
crucifixion. The purchase was made in order to pre- 
vent speculators from carrying out their scheme of 
building on the sacred grounds a hotel for the accom, 
inodation of visitors and tourists in the Holy Land. 


Tar Heactinest CapitaL ix THY WorLD.—Wash- 
ington, in the United States, appears to be thé 
healthiest capital in the world. Its present death-rate 
is 16°83 per 1.090. The death-rate of Melbourne is 18 
per 1,000 ; Elinburgh, 20 ; London, 22 ; Paris, Vienna, 
and New York, 27; Dublin, 23; and Cairo, which 
is one of the most unhealthy of capital towns, 41 per 
1,00. 

Primitive NuMERATION.—The Indians of Guiana 
count by the hand and its fingers. Thus, when they 
reach five, instead of saying so, they call it “a hand ;” 
six is therefore ‘a hand and first finger,” seven “a 
hand and second finger,” ten is “two hands,” but 
twenty, instead of being “four hands,” is a “man.” 
Vorty is “two men,” and thus they go on by twenties. 
Forty-six is expressed as “two men a hand and first 
tinger.” : 

Ancrent THEATRE TicKkeTs.—Theatre tickets in 
ancient times were in some instances of very odd 
design. In Rome a visitor purchased at the otlice a 
slender little cane that he carried in his hand and 
delivered to the door-keeper. or the highest-priced 
seats this stick was of ivory ; for the cheapest, of 
bronze. Many of these bronze canes have been found 
in. Pompeii, and there are some in the museum at 
Naples. They are very slender and gracefully made, 
having at tée top a little dome on which », pigeon 
is perched. 

A Curious CastLe.— Countess Wydenbruck, a 
wealthy Austrian lady, has just sold one of her estates 
in Karnthen, the old castle of Tauzenberg, which was 
built in the fifteenth century by the Archbishop of 
Salzburg. This prelate was a man of quaint and 
curious fancies, aud, after pondering long and gravely 
as to what should be the unique feature of his castle, 
he determined to make it a kind of perpetual almanack 
by giving it as many gates as the year has months, 
and as many roonis aS the year has weeks, and as many 
windows as the year has days. 


Tue FLappine or A Fiy’s Winc.—The slow flapping 
of a buttertly’s wing produces no sound, but when the 
movements are rapid a noise is produced, which in- 
creases in shrillness with the number of vibrations. 
‘Thus the house-Hy, which produces the sound F, 
vibrates its wings 21,120 times a minute, or 335 times in 
«second; and the bee, which makes a sound of A, as 
many as 26,400 times, or 440 times in asecond. On the 
contrary, a tired bee hums on E, and so, according 
to this theory, vibrates its wings only 330 times in a 
second. Marcy, the naturalist, after many attempts, 
has succeeded, by a delicate mechanism, in confirming 
these figures exactly. He fixed a Hy so that the 
tip of the wing just touched a cylinder, which was 
inoved hy clockwork. Each stroke of the wing caused 
« mark—of course very slight, but still quite per- 
ceptible—and thus showed that there were actuall 
2330 strokes in the second, agreeing almost exactly with 
the number of vibrations inferred from the note pro- 
duced. 

Propte Wio Do Not Use Satt.—It is generally 
lelieved that common salt is as indispensable to the 
healthy nutrition of the human body as water itself. 
And that this is the common rule is quite true, but 
there are several races who appear to get along 
very well indeed without using a particle of this 
condiment in their food. For instance, the Damaras, 
in South-Western Africa, never take salt by any 
chance, but this is, perhaps, because their well water 
is brackish. The Namaquas, near the neighbourhood 
of the Damaras, also care nothing for salt in their food, 
and the Hottentots of Waltisch Bay set so little store 
hy it that, according to Francis Galton, “ they hardly 
ever take the trouble to collect it.” One tribe of New 
Zealanders is said to hold salt in abhorrence. In 
several parts of Northern Asia, also, a common dis- 
regard of salt prevails. In the “ Revelations of 
Siberia,” by a banished lady, we read that “ most of the 
Russians at Berezov eat their food without a particle 
of salt, though that condiment can easily be o tained 
at a very trifling cost from the Government stores. 
Their soups, vegetables, and even roast mcats, are 
propared and caten oativcly without salt.’ 


PEARSON'S WEEK 


Anovr 400,000,000 pounds of soap are used in Britain 
yearly. ; 

Is some parts of Norway corn is still used as a sub- 
stitute for coin. ~ 


Tue amount of gold in circulation in Great Britain 
and Ireland is estimated as varying, according to cir- 
cumstances, from 65 to 110 millions sterling. 


In Corea every unmarried man is considered a boy, 
though he should live to be one hundred. No matter 
what his he follows in position the youngest of 
the married men, despite the fact, perhaps, of having 
lived long enough to be their father. 


Tae Esquimaux Giri—The Esquimauxgirl has as 
indolent a time of it as any of your fashionable youn 
ladies. There are no household utensils of any kind, 
no brooms with which to sweep, no water even for 
washing. The blubber of the whale, the flesh of the 
polar bear, and fish—their only articles of food—are 
exten frozen and raw. -Only the very sick, or old, or 
infants, ever taste heated meat. As for washing, an 


Esquimaux does not understand this term. 


A Sinver Mountatn.—Perhaps the richest region 
on the globe is that of Potosi, itself senitying 
“an eruption of silver.” And the mountain is we 
named, for it is broken out all over with precious 
netal, like» well-defined case of smallpox. More than 


one of which has produced gold, iron, lead, tin, quick- 
silver, zine, antimony, or some other material, but 
silver in greatest abundance. Gold has been found in 
many places, but has never been extensively mined, 
being mach harder to get at by the processes in vogu 
while silver is so plentiful that the people can atffo 
to dispense with the more precious but more trouble- 
some metal. 


Tue grentest fair in the world is undoubtedly that of 
Nijni Novgorod, a town of Central Russia. It lasts 
eight weeks every year,and begins on the lst of July. 
It is attended by 15,000 dealers from all parts of the 
world, and the goods sold at it are on the average as 


under :— 
Value £ 

Cottons, ete. . . . . - 8,000,000 
Furs, ete. . F . . . - 7,000,000 
Ural metals. t+ « « . 7,000,000 
Flour, fish, brandy . 5 ° - 3,000,000 
Tea and luxuries. ° . . 3,000,000 

Total .  £28,000,000 


Rounp tHE Wortp on Foot.—Round the world on 
foot, except where a fast steamer will be needed to 
bridgo continents, is the programme which a French 
citizen of thirty-four has just drawn up. He will 
accomplish the Feat in 250 days. M. Droz, the hero of 
this adventure, on quitting Paris, will turn his face in 
the direction of Moscow. Traversing Siberia, still on 
foot, he will take ship on the shores of Kamtschatka 
for San Francisco, whence he will tramp to New York. 
Crossing tho Atlantic to Havre, he will walk from that 
town to Paris. M. Driz was formerly a non-commis- 
sioned otticer in a cavalry regiment. He is of middle 
height, lithe, and muscular. He is now employed in a 
house of business in Paris. M. Droz reckons on walk- 
ing fourteen hours out of twenty-four, keeping the 
reinainder of the day for rest and refreshments. 


PriceLess WaTer.—The commonest and least valua- 
ble material may become the rarest and the most 
valuable. Thus, tlint, the chief substance of the gravel 
of our garden walks, is only fit for the making of roads, 
ete. ; but the same body differently elaborated in the 
heart of rocks is the high-priced noble opal, or cat’s- 
eye, tor a good, but not large, rough specimen of which 
£1,000 was refused the other day in the London gem- 
market. Flint is silica, or oxide of the element silicon, 
combined with ao little water, and opal is tho same 
silica combined in the mystic and slowly-acting cru- 
cible of nature with a slightly Migher percentage of 
water. We do not know how the combination is 
effected, but in the making of the opal a little moisture 
is left over uncombined, and it is this indescribably 
thin film of water spread all through the wicroscop1- 
cally minute interstices of the stone that produces the 
changing irridescent fire-like colouring which gives the 
opal its high value and peculiar charm. 


Six Hunprep Feet or Frost.—Scientific men have 
been perplexed for many years over the phenomenon 
of a certain well at Yakutsk, Siberia. A Russian 
merchant in 1828 began to dig the well, but he gaveup 
the task three years later, when he had dug down 
thirty feet, and was still in solidly frozen soil. Then 
the Noscun Academy of Sciences dug away at the 
well for months, but ceased when it had reached a 
depth of 382 feet, and the ground was still frozen as 
hard as a rock. In 1844the Academy had the tempera- 
ture of the excavation carefully taken at various 
depths, and from these data it was estimated that the 
ground was frozen toa depth of 612 feet. Although 
the pole of the greatest cold is in this province of 
Yakutsk, not even the terrible severity of the Siberian 
winters could freeze the ground to a depth of over 600 
feet. Geologists have decided that the frozen beer | 
of the lower Lena is a formation of the glacial period. 
They belicve, in short, that it froze solidly they, end 
has bover sigce bad a chance to thaw vt 
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Mosr of the fine wri used on the vonti- 
nent of Fan Ane wre ta tk United Kingdom. 
From the leafy surface of a single acre 


is estimated that from 3,000,000 to nearly 5,000,000 ibs. 
of water are yearly exhaled in the form of vapour. 


Szawexp, though not the diet for an epicure, is, 
when dry, Scher Coan entuses] ov Indian corn in nitro- 
genous constitu and takes rank among the most 
nutritious of vegetable foods. : 


_ Tue tramways of Great Britain and Ireland receive 
in fares annually at the present time about 
and the omnibuses about 000. There are 
45,000 cabs in the United Kingdom, which altogethe: 
earn in fares about £8,200,000 per annum. 4 
ALTHOUGH wine is strictly forbidden, nothing is 
said against beer in the Koran, and the wily 
seems to be taking full advantage of the omission. 
Last year Constantinople imported from Austria 
alone 6,700 barrels of draught, and 2,600 boxes of 
bottled beer. 
Tar SNow Pranr.—One of the most astounding 
botanical discoveries ever made was that of the great 
Russian botanist, Anthroskoff, who in 1870 found in 
Siberia the beautiful snow flower, the seeds of which 
he took to St. Petersburg, and which flowered in De- 
cember, 1872, in the presence of the in:perial family. 


| 5,000 tunnels and openings have been made in it, every | It springs up to the height of three feet in three fore 


It possesses only three snow-white leaves, and 
flower buds, blooms, and fades in twenty-four hours. 
It i the shape of a ther pba! soar inches an eee 
and possesses petals of great length. It is faintly 
scented, but if touched with the warm hi both it; 
the stock on which it rests, and the leaves; instantly 
melt into a kind of snow. It apron to be a sort of 
fungus growth of the snow, but it produces 
which can be transplanted, and when sown .in the snow 
they readily come to maturity and produce flowers. 
This exquisite plant has all the appearance of being 
composed of ice and snow, and grows abundantly in 
the snows of Siberia. 


First-Cxass versus Toirp.—Of course all are now 
awarethat thethird-class passenger teatis pays the rail- 
way companies hest, but the following gures are 
interesting as showing to what extent the thirds are 
really more profitable than the first :—For every £92 
spent on firsts the London and North-Western Com- 
pany get ein, but they obtain the same return 4 the 
the expenditure of only £42 on thirds. The Great 
Northern Railway spends £94 on firsts for every £100 
it draws from that traffic, but only £53 for every £100 
from the thirds. The Brighton Railway Company 
make the biggest percentage return on Sep of 
any British railway, but not, of course, the grandest 
total. For every £76 which they lay out on first 
classes they draw £100, and for every £30 laid down 
in third-classes they get exactly the same return. 
Roughly speaking, nearly twenty million pounds, out 
of something like twenty-eight million pounds received 
by the railway companies of the United Kingdom last 
year for conveying passengers, were paid by the occu- 
pants of third-class compartments. 

How rae Netrie Stincs.—The stinging organs of 
the nettle are small, rigid, transparent, and very finely 
pointed hairs which occur distributed abundantly over 
the surface of the leaves. These hairs contain, besides 
the vital substance or protoplasm, a watery sap, in 
which is dissolved the irritating ingredient known as 
formic acid. When the hand is brought gently down 
upon the surface of the leaf, the very sharp points of 
the hair enter the skin, and breaking off there by even 
the slightest voluntary movement of the muscles, pour 
their poisonous sap into the inner or sensitive portion of 
the integument. The effects of thesting of the European 
nettle appear to be very slight compared with those of 
some Indian species. According to hesnault there 
is a common nettle, indigenous to the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, the pain from the sting of which lasts 
about nine days. The same authority describes the 
sensation when water is applied to the part ane 
this vegetable as being similur to that experien 
when boiling oil is poured over the skin. The most 
virulent nettle, however, in the world is found in 
Timor, one of the Sunda Islands, its etfects being 
asserted by the natives, perhaps with some extrava- 
gance of language, to last for a year, and even sonie- 
times to cause death. 


The following are the names of the first twenty per- 
sons from whom we heard that “ disproportionateness,” 
which appeared in the first column of Facts page, 
was the longest word in our issue for week ending 
March 28th. \A gold plated pencil-case has therefore 
been forwarded to each of them :— 


W. Gibson, 11, Somerset Terrace, Walker, 
Middtesbro’; 


Lee, 8, Ordnance Rew, Po Hants; Mr. J. H. Sutcliffe, 43, Wh 

ue Men ham, Bradford ; Mr. W. Webher, 20, Southern Bead, 
rea pon r. W. Roberteon, Renfrew, N.B.; Mr. Ro H Kirby, 
Jup., faverthwaite Vicarage, Ulverston ; Mr. Franc's R. Hull, Mamre, 
4 ora Road, Honor Oak, 8.E.; Mr. Edgar Hartoell, Honor Oak, 
Peckham, SE; Mr. C. Foster, 3, Biddome Street, Walworth, 8.E.; 
Mr. W. Nicholson, 121, Drary Lane, London, W.C ; Mr. J. F. Yeats, 
15, Whewill Road, Holloway, N., Mr. John Yountford, 120, Northgate 
Pare ona Mir. Moztis, Church Path, Grays; Me. ikiove Grove 

ad, GPay 
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Gommmy’d Joxe.«-Mr. Wajzon was thé victim. His 
sondJ éha hy is « mischievous lad, and the other day 
resol vedotp play a:trick on his brother. He arranged 

ip. attachments to that brother's bed, worked by 

c $0, his pwn room, and then went off fish- 

IDGeo, was gone his brother was sent away to 

be nt over night, aud some company arrived at the 
Me Wagon ‘gave up his sh th hicl 

‘S ave is share of the room in which 

he ‘vith Mrs. Wagon to a young lady who was 

n ‘ahout sleeping alone in a strange house, and 

his sbeent son’s bed. Johnny got home late 

at night, and; wholly ignorant of this change of 

ere orenrag went to his room, which was next to 
his era, and prepared to perpetrate his designs. 

‘Pleéfirsé, proceeding was to hau! on acord which ran 
betweem'‘the blankets spread on his father’s bed, and, 

ed at the top, would pull the clothes off. 
Mr. Wagon was tucked in, when suddenly the clothes 
to alip, and he found himself uncovered. He 
th t he might have kicked them off, and sat up 
and took hold of the clothes to pull them back. ; 
ime Johnny had jerked another cord, which 
pulled the pillow off the bed. Mr. Wagon discovered 
is logs, and reached for the pillow, and when he got it 
the clothes went off again. He was much excited at 
that,.and again went after the clothes, and again lost 
the Rillow. That time the pillow went under the Led, 
and Mr. Wagon went under after it, and immediately 
came Ouf again very much excited, for the floor was 
strewp,, with brambles, and he had gotten into them. 
He ‘resolved to scold the maid for leaving so many 
ping about, 
oe more he made an attempt to get the piles: 
af was a long way under, he inade o frantic 
dive.-for ‘it, and just then Johnny, who was shaking 
with Janghter, pu ‘a the last on and ie pce bed 
ca own upon dir. Wagon and jamm 4im upon 
eg ees His frantic howls brought his wife and 
friends to the rescue, and he was pulled out. 
then the gas was lighted, and somebody dis- 
covéréd the cords running to Johnny’s room. Mr. 
Wagoh, at once hastened there. The lad explained 
that he thought his brother was in the bed, but it 
didn't make any difference. His yells were mistaken, 


by aman sleeping half a mile away, for a cry of fire, 
and me Jumpe qh : 
toe. d the 


out of bed so hard that he sprained a 
oe. ' An next day, when Johnny went to school, 
peed a spanked again because he wouldn’t sit down, 
and is now resolved to run away from home tho first 
charice he gets, as this part of the country is sucha 
diggoyinging region for a boy. 
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Fue Crnsus Man anp Susan's Dark Horse.— 
Probably the meanest piece of deception ever prac- 
tised on a woman occurred last Sunday in West Hamp- 
stead, It seems that one of the belles of that important 
London suburb is a Miss Susan Smitfey, whom a vigor- 
ous ramour, kept in favour by her less favoured sister- 
hood, credited with being a desperate little flirt. At 
all events her affections were of sufficiently indefinite 
a quality to cause her two most favoured visitors to 
look upon the other with the most vindictive feclings 
common.to hated rivals. These gentlewen, who were 
respectively a solicitor’s clerk with eye-glass and 
f .named Pliff, and a red-headed accountant, 
called Diggs, occupied the intervals between gloomily 
sitting e other out three evenings a week in fruit- 
leas nttennts to discover which of the two was really 
the. coming man in the matrimonial race, so to speak. 
Last. Sun ay Miss Smiffey, in response to a business- 
like ripg, admitted a middle-aged party, with a black 
beard, wearing blue goggles and a long ulster. 

“I'm taking the census, mum,” he said, opening a 
flat book on the piano, and getting out some blank 
forms, ‘Just look sharp, please, and answer the neces- 
sary questions.” 

iss Smiffey trembles a little, as women always do, 
for some reason, when talking to a Government ollicial, 
and said.she’d try. 

“‘Lem’me see—your name's Smiffey, I believe—first 
name?” 

“ Susan.” 

“* Middle name?” 

“ Haven't got any.” 

“Coma, now, young woman, no prevarication. Are 
you sure you haven't got a middle name somewhere, or 
are yéu trying to conceal it 1” 

“No, sie; indeed I haven't,” said the 
turning pale, “ I wouldn't deceive you.” 

“You'd better not, mum. The penalty is twenty-five 
years’ imprisonment with hard labouv.” 

“Gracious me !” 

“Fact, mum, Now, then, let's see whut’s next. 
yes—how often married ?” 

“Not once yet.” 

“Aham! Going to be, I s’pose? Been asked, eh ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, several times.” 

“Call it six times,” said the census man, inaking an 
entry. “What's next? Ah, yes—is your back hair 
false 7 ‘ 

“ M-m-must I answer that ?”” 

> OF course you must. Don’t trifle with the Govern- 


menfmu. Come. now—” 


young lady, 


Ah, 


|“ Well, it’s—that is—” ~ = 

“Phat ll do; we'll call it-mtzed. Teeth sgand$? 

“ Yos!” with much emphasis. , i 

“Don't got excited. t's see—]'ll put your age 
down as twenty-five. The Government never allows 
us to take 1 woman's age on oath, They will under- 
estimate it.” 

“Tam just eighteen. I don’t care what the Govern- 
ment says,” remarked Miss Smiffey, snappishly. — - 

“Of course, of course, they all may that. Pay atten- 
tion, please. What size corset? Eh? Must answer 
mum, rewember the penalty. How many inches round 


the waist 7” ; : 
must know, sixteen, But I think 


“Well, if you 
it a shame : 

“No remarks if you please. Ahem! We'll call it 
nineteen, They generally throw off about three inches, 
I tind. Size of shoes?” 

“Two, but I can wear one-and-a——” 

“T'll return you as a number four. Ainy admirers?” 

*“ W-w-what ?” 

“Tsay, any admirers?—and be very careful about 
your answer, mum. The authorities are very Ear 
on this point. Now, how many sweethearts?” 

“Well, of course there are some gentlemen coming 
here, and——” ; 

“Of course there are; I’ve got you down in the 
‘Good looks’ space as‘ A.A. 1.1., handsome.’ So, of 
course, you have plenty of admirers. All the Govern- 
ment requires, however, is the principal ones.” 

“Well,” said the young lady, somewhat mollified, 
“there is Jimmy Pliff, and Tom Diggs, and——” 

“ Hold on! Which of ’em do you intend to marry ?” 
said the enumerator of population, earnestly. 

“Oh, neither of them. There, ahem, there’s a splendid 
gentleman, named Scudberry—Charlie Scudberry— 
perhaps you know him? He lias big brown whiskers, 
and beautiful curly hair, and 4 

“Aud do these, these other gentlemen—Phf! and 
Diggs—know the existence of this—this fellow Scud- 
berry?” 
fe Ol no! I’m too sharp for that. I just keep them 
on to sweets and flowers and take me to the 
theatre. Tes the greatest fun. Charlie knows all about 
it, you see, and calls himself the—the—Oh, yes! the 
dark horse.” ee . 

“Oh, he does, does he 4” roared’ the census man, 
jerking off his wig and goggles, and revealing the 
enraged features of Mr. Tami Diggs. “I wish him 
joy of his bargain, and I'll give him six months to get 
a divorce from the most double-faccd little cat .in the 
Eastern Hemisphere !.” and he banged the door like a 
railway porter as he stalked out. 

: SS 


Ture Lookep-ror May. 


He “is not fair to outward view,” 
Oh, no! quite plain is he, 

With * commonplace ” 

Writ on his face 
For all the world to see. 


He ne’er has “ faced the cannon’s mouth,” 
Or “sailed the raging main,” 

Or “ snatched a child,” 

With courage wild, 
Before a rushing train. 


He is not rich, handsome, or young; 
Yet, when he walks the street, 

The fairest maids 

Lift window shades, 
And listen for his fect. 


And if he stops, the proudest dame 
Sceims pleasel 6 heaves a sigh 
If, walking fast, 
She secs at last 
The postman pass her by, 
—_—+ f= ___—. - 

Wire (to husband): “I say, dad, we must send our 
Lizzic’s boots to be mended; they are getting the 
worse for wear. Yesterday, as she was going to school, 
she lost her stocking through a hole at the bottom of 
her left boot.” 

—_ —-— 

“Mr. Penny,” said the editor, gently, but firmly, “I 
fear the time has come to sever the relations which 
have so long existed between us. Ihave allowed you 
to rhyme ‘ pain’ with ‘again’ and ‘door’ with ‘moor,’ 
but when you go so far as to try tomake a rhyme of 
‘peaches’ aud ‘he aches’ you go rather too far. You 
will tind your cheque in ths counting-house,” 

——3+__ 


Wnen you see a young man sitting in a parlour, 
with the ugliest six-year-old boy that ever frightened 
himself in the mirror clambering over his knees, jerk- 
ing his necktie out of knot, runipling his shirt, kicking 
his shins, feeling in all his pockets for coppers, bom- 
barding him from time to time with various bits of 
light furniture, calling him names at the top of his 
lungs, and yelling incessantly for him to come out into 
the garden and play, while the unresisting victim smiles 
all the while like the cover of a comic almanack, you 
may be sure, although there icn’'t the sign of a girl 
apparent within a radius of ten miles, that howling 
Loy hrs a sister, and that the young man docsn’t 
come there just for’ the fun of playing with her 


brothers 


with su ] at the corkttew out—Fu 
prctrp of Tie Ts' aor iiteltke that 
is-wifé whipped it before she discovered 


poh as é 


- ote Edad peel. ! 
Youna 'Pogress (to editor): “Herp isa little, 
heti rs » si. ag it to. my Sahat 
iy oped over it. eo sro 
Editor (after reading the m): “You say your 
mother cried? : J Bea . * 
Young Poetess: “ Yes, sir.” eee: 
Editor: “Well, you go home, and promise your 
mother never to write any more poetry, and I think 
the old lady will-dry her eyes.” sage a 


A Domirut Sorn.—“ Oh, sir,” gasped a boy who ran 
up to a policeman, “there's an awful tight ‘going on 
over there in Charles Strect.” : 

“ Who's fighting ?” 

“My father and another man.” 

“ How long have they been at it?” 

“Oh, half-an-hour.” 

“ But why didn’t you come before?” 

“ Why, because dad was getting the best of it all 
along up to ten minutes ago.” ; 

—_—_—-=-—____ 

HE must be an unusually audacious cabman who 
ventures to complain of the legal fare to a judge. 
Such a Jehu brought Mr. Justice —— to the judge's 
entrance to the Courts in London the other morning. 
Holding out the coin given him in the vast solitude of 
his palm, he indignantly asked : 

“ What do you call this?” : 

His lordship gave no heed to the immortal question, 
but passed through the doorway. ee 
“ Well, I’m blowed,” exclaimed cabby ; “and I help 
to pay that man five thousand quid a year.” 

——— 

Tue modern child is an analyst. The small boy was 
playing with the scissors, and his kindly old grand- 
mother chided him. 

“You mustn't play with the scissors, dear. I know 
a little boy like you who was playing with a pir of 
scissors just like that pair, and he put them in his 
eye and put his eye out, and he never could see any- 
thing ever after.” : 

The child listened patiently, and said, when she got 
through the narrative : 

“What was the matter with his other eye?” 

——-ft—___ 

Youna B—— is an ardent volunteer. One evens 
ing he accompanied his mother to the théatre. ‘On 
returning home the mother happened to look into ‘the 
kitchen, where she spied a man hiding under the 
table. Alarmed at the discovery, and naturally sup- 
posing it to be the cook’s sweetheart, she asked her son 
to turn him out. The volunteer stepped into the 
kitchen, but soon returned, saying + : 

“T can’t turn the fellow out, it would be a breach of 
discipline ?” 

“Why ¢” 

“ He’s my sergeant |” 

a ey 

CALLER (to lady of the house): “ Perhaps, madam, 
you could get-your husband to put his name down 
upon the roll of our society. ‘The subscription is only 
£1 for a life membership.” . 

Lady of House: “ What is your society ?” 

C. (impressively): “The Society for the Repression 
of Crime.” 

L. of H.: “I don’t think my husband would care ta 
put his name down for any such thing.” 

.: “Why not?” 

L. of H.: “ Because he makes his livingeby crime.” 

C. (starting back, horritied): “What! Is he a 
criminal] ?” 

L. of H.: “No. He's a policeman.” 


SS | 


Cyclists must have their lamps alight at 7.40 on. Tuesday, 
April ith, and about a minute later for cvery succceding 
evening during the week. : 


£100 INSURANCE 


FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, tee insure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cyeling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition required 
to secure this sum to whomsocrer the Proprictors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, may decide to be the Next-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who meets with his or her dcath by an accident 
while actually riding, ts that a copy of the current number 
of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or the page of it on which this 
notice appears, should be on the person of the deceased at tha 
time of the fatality. The usual siqnature in pen or pencib 
must occupy the linc left blunk at the foot of this notice. 


Notice of acetdent must be given within seven days tothe ' 


Proprietors of the Paper, and death must oceur within the 
sane period from the accident, 


Signature 


< 
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sense of qui 
shrases which, thou 
itade ee : JuRPaLe 

Many of the words and expressions whivis, for: lack 
of a better classification; must. be placed ‘under the 
heading of “slang,” have brigins and histoties-of great 
interest to the student of ay pg indeed; slang ” 
of the kind in quéstion may be regarded ag a kind of 
conversational sherthand yee in 
or phrase & meanitig'whioh in the ordinary way wo 
require a long sentence. ' i 

Some of our greatest scholars ‘have availed. them- 
selves of this verbal shorthand, and not content with 
using expressive words and phrases of the kind, have 
turned their learning and ready wit to the manufac- 
ture of expressions which may fairly, and in no im- 
proper sense, be called “ slang.’ y 

The other day I was so fortunate as to come across 
a little book which connocts no less & nha, than 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, ex-premier of the British Empire, 
with the coneoction and use of slang. I have for years 
interested meal a great deal in the questions of slang, 
with those of its near relations, ¢ant and jargon, and 
have been a frequent contributor to the various works 
that have appeared of late on these subjects. 

Naturally, I have been keenly on the look-out for-any 
books that. might be of assistanee to me in my re- 
searches, arid, while tarning‘over the contents of an 
obscure and humble booketall, I found a little work 
entitled, OoNTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS A GLOSSARY OF THE 
Giynng Lancuace, which ' bore an inscription to 
the effect that-it had been “ printed for private circula- 
tion.” On the title-page was written in a well-known 
hand, the better known initials, W. E. G., while the 
name 6f Wilham Ewart Gladstone and those of -his 
relatives and intimate friends were frequently men- 
tioned inside. = 

I immediately put myself in communication with 
Mr. Gladstone. ‘With his well-known courtesy he 
replied promptly and at considerable length. Here is 
an extract from his Jetter :— - Sipe 

“Phe author of the GLYNNE GLOSSARY was the last Lord 
Lyttleton, and any one who reads it will trace in it the 
easy hand and precision of a consummate scholar. ‘ 
I should like to see the book. It has my initials, but I have 
no intention of claiming it. . -- ee 

‘SA fow-enpies were printed by alittle subsaription among 
us. . « « It would be difficult to trace more than six. 
It may-ke trud‘that, come pf the expressions in Tax GEYNNE 
GLOBSARY-.are, and even have been for n: years, in 
commgn aoe Lyttleton may lave sometimes erred in 


supposiea riliar, : + iesgies nee 
‘Bab there ip another ekplanation. I apprehend that, 
since the formagion of ‘the material for the book ‘began 
friends of the principal creator became proud, I nay almost 
say ambitious, of watog its rased, from their point and 
aptitude—the lest Duke df, Devonslrire to wit—so they 
oozed ont inte ‘@ wider‘ cifeulation.”. ‘ 

Though the little ‘book was. mainly the work of the 
late Lord Lyttleton (who was-one of the most valued 
contributors to Dr. Murray’s Dictionary), assistaace in 
its compilation -wag r ed, by Mr. Gladstone, Mrs, 
Gladstone, her brother ir at Glyrine, the Dean 
of Windsor; Lady Glynne, and Lady. L tletof another 
sister, pf Mrs, Gk: delete. 19 1 iS My; Nad storie, his 
nnaredl 4 relabives And flooring riehds seer to har6 taken 
tn with the greatest, gusto, tho task of manufacturing 
slang phrases, follow, AikS true scholars the recog- 
nised rules:for word making, and when these rulos were, 
departed from in; iy part bla, giving the most whim- 
Sa emaprel: the celine kceallad, 

“ Glynnese,” as this s nguage may be called, was 
the joigt Ae i mir ibe didtinguished personages 
named, and was invented expressly for their private 
use and that of their intimates. 

The principal ~oompiter. of “Tum Gryxxe Guossary 
concealed his iden under _ the pseudonym A 
STUDENT, and ow e pnge‘ho placed Oliver Gold- 
smith’s oft-used_ quotation —". uage was given to 
an to conceal-his thopghats.” -- eee 

In many of its forms Glynnese aioe to be 
indi of North Wales which was 

its inventors. No doubt 


cnous.to ;that part 

the birthplace of several of \ 

some of the phrase could be traced to that lang 
Mr. Gladstone us 


peculiar to Eton College, which 
when he was a boy there. °° ‘ 
Some of the bt are ag:curious ‘as any of. those 
chronicler of Alice’s Adventures 
“Through the Looking Glass.” 


coined by the ‘clever 
ver which those of 


“In Wonderland” and 
Here is a selection of half a dozen, 0 

puzzle themselves 
éir nieanings :— 


my readers who care to do so may 
with a view. to attaching td them t 
ERSOM Wizzy. 
GROUTLE. TRALES. 


TOTTERTON. 
_ Grupous. 11 : 

The chief characteristic of Glynnesc is its expressive 
terseness, A single word will convey an expression 
which, in the ordinary way, @ whole sentence would 
i required to adequately express. - Its peeuliarities 
Will be best shown by takingat random a few exam ples 
ot plirases, which aca,.on the whole, nore interesting 
than mere worda. bcarofally-abstain from introducing 
into this article words or expressions (and {hoy.arg 


of their point and a! 


a single = 
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Or late there — and ie wf ‘books of life. are. 
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ictionary, are well worthy of preservation on account ‘|! 
Unita thew 3 ” 
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Rh AS Chath As phot by which alt the transac- 
solved into an im " public 
. Bret over by theperson to @ vthe 
ont is “applied. It is thus’ slguited that this 
nergon i or. debe yos te be at the bothers in 
tone Natt algr re: { Pér ex 
ue . Stith migh aay thet “Mr. 
chais. fpr px laining things away ;.” 
hiuiaalf mught, ay. that “The i 
Tréasuty is in the chair for nidving that ‘the: question 
bo Vie ss asigntioans dbsebgttln WF itho Mate 
athing Feel ig a significant, description, of ‘the sta 
of myind astern to soine rather fori ole under: 
taking, and is Trad ie to reqaple the mental setisa- 
tions of a child shivering on thé steps of a bathing- 
machine as the bathing woman adva td give it a 
“dip”. A nervous man about tq make 4 sptech ‘has 
“bathing feel.” When, in 1841, Mr. Gladstone was 
asked by another user of Glynnese, “ How do you feel 
in your new position of Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade 7” he laconically replied, “ bathing feel” ~~ 

High Gee isa colloquialism resembling the common 
phrase, “in full swing,” and is used of any pursuit in 
which the entilual referred to is vcry earnestly 
engaged. For example, Mrs. Gladstone might say to 
any visitor at Harwarden, with whom she was suffi- 
ciently intimate to talk in Glynnese, “ You will, find 
William in the library High Gee translating Homer.” 

Over-the Moon means in tremendously or excessively 
high i apie and, no doubt, had its origin in the famous 
cow who jumped over the moon. If Lord Lyttleton 
had been driving horse which want of exercise has 
rendered particularly fresh. he might have said, 
“Hector was over the moon, and nearly suc in 
running away with us.” This phrase seems always to 
be used to convey the impression of gaiety which 
its possessor into mischief. 

“4” was an-Admiral.—In children’s alphabet books 
the Admiral or Butcher is merely a type of his class, 
He has an expressionless face, a “ woodeny ” posture, 
and is utterly devoid of character. So, in Glynnesey a 
man of quite a conventiona! type would be described 
by adapting the old childish formula. Tothe question 
“What sort of man is the new parson!” the user o: 
Glynnese might reply, “Oh, C was a clergyman,” ; 
meaning that the reverend gentleman in question 
had ho particular attribute which distinguished 
him from the general body of his brethren. 
Or this phrase might be employed in asking a ques- 
tion, as “Who is that. ‘O was an r standing 
there?”- meaning a gentleman whose only claim to 
distinction seemed to be his military bearing and 
costume. — 

Up'and Dressed means pert, over-forward, or unplea- 
santly precocious. The phrase, no doubt, had its 
origit'in the surprise of a very early visitor, who to 
his amazement found the person whom he expected to 
discover in bed, up and dressed. But in Glynnese 
it ig invariably used in a sense of blame and not of 
praise, as the excellent habits of the mythical person- 
age trom whom it otiginated would lead one to sup- 

ose. Thus we can imagine Mr. Gladstone saying to 

is wife of a young ae who had been presuming 
to advise “the old Parliamentary hand” as to his con- 
duct in the House, “ Young So-and-so is very ap and 
dressed.” 

Quite an Old Shoe is a companion, usually an inferior 
in social station, who needs no attention, but is on 
hand to advise-or condole in any difficulty. We may 
imagine Mrs. Gladstone saying to her husband in days 

one by, when: they had retired to rest one evening, 

uring a.visit to her Majesty at Windsor Castle 
“The Queen seems to find John Brown quite an old 
shoe.” 

Than which is an expression which leaves any amount 
to the imagination. It was very frequently used by 
Lady Lyttleton when slie meant to indicate a very 
extreme opinion; For instance, her bg late might 
have said to an afternoon caller, “I have been all the 
morning teaching Alfred to write, than which,” leaving 
it to her visitor to fill in, according to her own imagi- 
nation, some Buch words as “nothing more tedious or 
bothersome.can be imagined.” Of course, the emphasis 
with which this expression was used would have every- 
thing to do with its successful application. 

To Show one’s Ring is a metaphor expressive of 
vulgarity and ostentatious display. We may sup 
Mra: Gladstone to say.to the ex-Premier, as they drive 
away from some entertainment pire by very wealthy 
but uncultured people, “Didn't they show their rings?” 
The expression was no doubt founded upon the 
behaviour of the typical vulgar and silly bride who, 
in order to display to the world at large her pro- 
motion to the ranks of married ladies, loses no opper 
tunity of flourishing about her left hand with its 
golden circlet. 4 og site A 

I might quote many other phrases from THE GLYNNE 
Guossaky, but considerations of space—not want of 
matter—lead.me to bring this article to a close. To 
inflict myself further upon the readers of Pearson’s 
Weekly night “ give them the churchyard-ums,” as 
speakers af Glynnese would say in their peculiar lan- 

uage if they°meant to convey the impression that 
ley were bored and dutl. : ; 
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window the other day when he reeognised 
and made hurried preparations to vacate his 
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individtal seen from 


figure, 
room, 


“Gone over to Court ; back in two hours.” 
scarcely out of sight when the 


missing link.” 


—_—f——__—_—_ 
A LAWYER in the Temple was looking out of his 


the window entered the room, 
once planted himself in a chair with the look of a man 
who meant to sit there for twice two hours if néces- 


sary. 


But it was unnecessary. 


familiar 


read the card, and at 


He left the room in 


about half-an-hour, and the owner came back to find a 
note reading :— 


“ Dear Briefs,—I came up t 


five pounds of 


you 


receipted for the money in your name, 
sider it as a loan until I see you again. Ta-ta.” 


his morning to borrow 
You were not in; but one ef 


your clients has called and left ten pounds. I have 


and will con- 
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SOMETHING SPECIAL FOR CYCLISES 
AND WOULD-BE CYCLISTS... 


Last week we re-commenced the £100 Cyclist Insure 


ance, the place of which was, 


occupied by an Insurance o 


during the winter mont 


f like value for foot 


gs 2 ; : 
fo sigualize the re-introduction of this Insurance 


System, j 
The prize wi 


It is 
com 
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titors that the main 


we olfer a Special Prize in connection with it. 


ll be given to the sender of the best 
anagram on the words 
Hunprep Pounps INsuRANCE FOR CYCLISTS. 


rhaps hardly necessary to remind intending 


oints of a good anagram 


should be that it reads sensibly,.and has some bea 
upon the subject. As an illustration, we cannot do 
better than quote an anagram which won a prize in 
the recent competition confined to Smitks only. 
The words selected were our title and motto— 


“ Pearson's Weekly. 
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Take ONE. 
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i. OUR PRIZE STORY. 


ee 
’ Tus following story, sent by 


Mz. GEORGE BRUCE, 
9, Recent Square, 
Sykes Sreesr, 
Hot, 
{fs the best received. We have therefore forwarded 
him @ cheque for Two Guineas. 


A LOST HERO. 


fue express from Columbia was due. It was almost 
nine o'clock on Tuesday night, the 31st of August, 1889. 
It had been a hot day, su try towards night, and the 
loungers at the Summerville station were divided 
between pitying and envying their neighbours in the 
express train. It had not rained for six weeks, and 
South Carolina punted. : 

In the group at the station stood a little boy, about 
ten years old—a neatly dressed, well-behaved little 
fellow, with an expression of crushing and delightful 
responsibility. He wandered back and forth restlessly 
and proudly frow the station toa tree in the square 
where an old horse and waggon were fustened with 
unnecessary security. 

It was a very important thing to drive two miles in 
the dark for one’s father and bring him home from the 
express. 

ow there was one curious thing about this gathering 
which would have been noticeable to a stranger, but 
ad not as yet attracted the attention of the residents. 
It was the extraordinary number of animals that 
seemed to be waiting for this train. One would have 
thought that half the dogs in the neighbourbood had 
relatives coming from Columbia. Stray goats and 
mules expectantly up and down the track. Cats 
had followed their owners from the houses and betrayed 
their devotion by subdued squeals from under their 
masters’ regardless heels. A brindle-brown pig wriggled 
its way among the crowd, grunting with persistent 
uneasiness ; while a couple of wandering cows, un- 
molested by the strangely restless dogs, and re- 
passed, bellowing monotonously. The horses at the 
station exhibited curious discomfort, and Donny De 
Mone’s venerable nag Ben Bow astonished the com- 
munity by pulling at his halter. 

While the boy stood valiantly holding the bridle, an 
old negro came up and pulled his sleeve. He was a 
shabby old negro. His lean knees protruded through 
his trowsers—a mass of patches, from under which the 
origi material had wholly disappeared. Tufts of 
white hair found their way through the holes in his 
coon-skin cap. 

“Say, cud ye tell me whar a poah niggah cud find a 
bit o’ kive hay to sleep on, an’a moufful o’ food in 
de mauhnin? I’se footed it clean from Charleston. I’se 
gwine to Branchville whar ig daughter Juno Soo, is 
a-dying ob fever. She aint ong oh dis wohl. I’se 
got money ‘nuff foh my breffust.’ 

He looked wistfully at the lad. Donny answered 
with the heartiness of a child who has been brought 
up to think of others. 

“My father will tell you when he comes in. I expect 
hith every minute.” 

The old man turned away without answering. 
haps he thought that this wasa 
boy's part to get rid of him. 
wait as he advised. 

Now while Donny stood holdin 
bridle, the old horse reared, plunge 
his halter, and broke away. The 
instant was hurled to the ground. 

Then he tottered to his fect. Complete darkness had 
come. There was an unearthly silence. Then a moan 
anda shriek arose which reached from group to group, 
from house to house, from square to forest. 

> ee the unknown power smote the lad to the 
earth, which had become a raging sea. It rocked—it 
rolled. Territied. the child no longer attempted to 
stand. He got down on his hands and knees and 
crawled. 

The trees whistled overhead. Flocks of birds seemed 
to sing through the air, striking against the telegraph 
wires, The atmosphere, which but a few moments ago 
reeked with heat, took on a grave-like chill. 

ties rang from mouth to mouth. The people 
swayed ; they rushed ; they parted ; they ran. Struck 
as by an invisible enemy, they fell prostrate in the 
pow dust. They picked themselves up again and 
panted in their flight. A voice close to Donny’s side 
raug above the uproar. “It iy an earthquake !” 

Like birds ore a tornado, the people scattered to 
the right, to the left—this way, that—and were gone. 
Donny found himself, dazed and alone, upon the cross- 
ties, groping toward the on-coming train.~ He thrust 
out his hands and stood a moment, piteously crying, 
“ Pay | Pate !’—the most bewildered little fellow in 
all that ene town. 

To crawl up the track, to mect the train, to board 
her, to shriek at hor, to get his father—this was tho 
nearest approach to a purpose that the child had ag he 
deat aldng the track <tvmbling. falling, up agaist, 
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Suddenly, as the child was making his way through 
the horror and desolation of this scene, he felt himself 
clasped in the outstretched arms of a figure hurrying 
from the opposite direction. The two came together 
with a jolt, and recoiled. It was the old negro. d 

“De track's busted!” panted he. De_ rails 
is done gone twist wid de shakes. Dey lays like er 
heap ob corn-stalks in de win’ up yander. Dat ‘ar 
train don’ know hit, an’ she'll go to Day ob Jedgement 
an’ ebery soul aboard ob her! I’se run like de nation 
fer to warn de town.” ; 

“Oh, there isn’t any town to warn !” cried Donny. 
“It’s all run off! There isn’t anything left but the 
earthquake and me—and nobody to do anything—and 
my papa’s in that train! Oh, what shall wedo? What 
shall we do?” 

“Run, honey, run!” said the old man, more hope- 
fully. “ Mebbe we'll head her off some ways or nuther. 
Run for’t. Run!” ; 

The dirty old black hand clasped the tender little 
white one, which nestled into it gratefully. . 

The two ran, plunging up the disto track, which 
swelled and shook beneath them, toward the coming 
train. As they came abreast of the second little 
station, known as the West End station of Summerville, 
an idea shot like hope itself through the confused brain 
of the hurrying boy. : . 

“I know where the torpedoes are!” he cried shrilly. 
“ The torpedoes they put down to stop trains? I've 
seen ’em. I play with the superintendent's boys some- 
times. If I was bigger I could bu’st open the doors 
and windows and find ’em.” 

“T’se an ole man,” shouted the negro, “ but I’se been 
a tough one befo’ Freedom. I sold for two thousand 
dollars onst. I can smash ’most anything ye give me, 
honey, if I’in put to't. If dere’s anythin’ wantin’ to 
be bu'sted to stop dat ar train I reckon I kin bu’st it.” 

Whirling along, in the dark and the uproar, the two 
panting figures rushed into the little station. It 
was very Auk In a lull of the raging earth, the 
distant whistle of the train could be distinctly heard. 


“In there!” cried the boy. “There! There! Qh, 
don’t you think perhaps | papa took some other 
train? Oh, she’s coming. I'll help. Ill help. I can 


help. Oh, the door’s too big for me!” 

But not too big for the megre's ragged old arm. 
Not too big for the remnant of strength in the once 
muscular slave. Not too big for the fiery old heart 
that trouble, and toil, and hunger, and loneliness had 
never quenched. 

The door went down glass crashed—another door 
yielded—two wild tigures fell into the superintendent’s 
ottice. The little one climbed like a monkey upon a 
shelf he knew of, and then the two rushed out of the 
rocking building. 

“Gib ’em to me, sonny,” said the negro, with the 
authority of age and danger. “I kin run faster’n you, 
honey! Dar she am!” 

The old man seized the torpedoes, and, rushing away 
with them, vanished in thedarkness. Donny, sobbing 
and calling his father’s name, pushed on as well as he 
could by himself. 

The old man and the train were now face to face. 
The locomotive came cautiously, for the shocks had 
pecee far up the line, but too fast—far too fast. 

Vhere the track had gone to pieces, a mass of twisted 
rails and tossing sleepers and furrowed earth, a bank 
raised itself just in the turn of time to have sent the 
derailed train plunging down. 

The old negro watched the approaching flare of the 
head-light as he ran on with a grim defiant eye. 

“Tl stump ye!” he said aloud. He shook his 
trembling black fist at the locomotive. Stumbling 

along, his foot caught in a twisted tie, or perhaps in a 

crevice of the cracking earth. 

When he tried to rise something held the hero down. 
He reached his whole length forward flat upon the 
road-bed, and with great precision, he laid one 
torpedo on each rail, exactly where it needs must lie 
to are the warning through the crushing wheel. 

ow, for the second time, the old man and the 
locomotive regarded each other. Her fiery breath was 
close upon him. Above the uproar of the reeling earth 
the shriek of the train sounded in his deafened ears. 

Once again the strong black tist was clenched in the 
| approaching monster's face. 

“T dare ye!” he cried. “Come on! I dare ye!” 

He pulled himself up with a mighty wrench; but 
the unknown power held him. He gave one low cry : 

I'd like to got dar an’ scen Juno Soo afore she 


died— 

Then he closed his eyes, that he might not see what. 
would happen, clasped his hands above his gray head, 
and gave his manly soul to God. 


+ + + * + 
The anxious and bewildered passengers heard the 
pp snap: of the torpcdocs. Tho driver sign 
1 Down brakes!” and the train, with a mighty jolt, 
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come to a stand. ‘ 
: oe it?” swept from lip to lip. No one was 
in 

“I thought we hit a man,” said the driver, swinging 
his lantern far out into the darkness. But no sign, 
whether of the dead or of the living, was in ay 

_‘ Who saved us? Who saved the train!” the 
Gem rpcinted vulture and the mouth of the muttering 
earth to tell you. There is no other lip to answer. 

Yes, there is one; a little trembling, ashy lip—e 
child’s—scarcely able to articulate for grief or terror, 
and pouring forth confused cries ‘that nobody can 
understand. They have left the train and are wakin, 
their way homeward down the devastated road-bed. 
where the track had lain. It is hurled now to every 
point of the compass in the wild night. 

The passengers come to a halt suddenly before a 
little huddling figure, with its face hidden in its arms, 
ergecned pauncs emeee oe ee 

onny nny ! , my sonny 1 

The crowd parts fora thin, whitecfaced man. 

There is one other little wild call, ‘Papa, papa !"—a 
tremendous effort to be manly, and not cry before 
strangers—and the boy melts into his father’s arms. 

But who saved the train? Where is he? How did 
he do it? Who accomplished that noble task? Where 
isthe hero? Here? 

“ You, my lad?” 

Then Donny raised his awestruck face from his 
father’s quick-beating heart, and, standing among the 
strangers and the neighbours, told the story—all that 
he knew ; all that he could tell. 

“T only remembered the torpedoes. The old man 
did the rest.” 

“What old man? Where is he?” 

Met the old. coloured man! Haven't you seen 
him? The old coloured man who ran ahead and put 
them on the track. He saved the train.” 

The driver took his lantern and silently went back 
and swung the spot of tire in the black, cold air. 

A few of the ngers followed him. The locality 
where the train s was examined thoroughly. 
Again the same result—no human creature, dead or 
living, was to be seen. 

They returned to report what they had found. And 
as they did so, they called and shouted into the dark- 
ness, seeking for the brave life that had saved their 
ia Only the roar of the earthquake answered 
them. 

“ But he must be there!” cried the lad ; “of course 
he’s there. He’sa very shabby old negro. He is all 

tches and his knees and hair stick out. His hat 

looked like a coon-skin hat. His hair is gray hair. 
He carries a little bundle on his shoulder. He's 
a very strong old negro. He smashed the door in quite 
easily. He was a ess end he was so strong he 
cost two thousand dollars. He's going to see his 
daughter at Branchville. She’s dying. e’8 80 poor 
he had to walk from Charleston, all the way. He 
saved the train. You just look and you'll find him.” 


* * * * * 


But where is the hero? Who saved the train! 
Summerville to this ie foes seeking him, but her 
search isa vain thing. Will he not break his long, 
mysterious silence? Will he not come forth to take 
the blessing of the grateful people? An obscure old 
negro, poor, hungry, and homeless, wil] he not accept 
the proffered reward? Where is the hero? 

Like Moses of old, hath God buried him? The earth 
knows, which yawned beside the track—and closed 
again—when the crushing wheels struck the life from 
the unknown saviour of the express train. The 
earth knows. But she has kept her secret. Her awful 
lips are dumb. 


PRIZE STORY NOTICE. 


We offer every week a PRIZE OF TWO GUINEAS fo the 
sender of the best story received. We strive for originality 
in this paper, but tn order that all readers may have a chance 
of gaining this sum, stories sent in competition may be 
either original or selected. Their length should not exceed 
three columns of this paper, or three thousand words. The 
source of each selected piece sent in must be plainly stated, 
and on each competition the name and address of the sender 
must be legibly written. 

No use whatever will be made of unsuccessful competitions, 
unless, indeed, we think fit to publish original matter received 
at ordinary rates. Any one person may send any number of 
stories the same week. Envelopes containing competitions 
should be marked “' Prize Story” in the top left-hand corner. 
Competitions may be sentany day. Each week's selection 
will be made from the stories received between Monday and 
Saturday. We do not hold ourselves responsible for the safe 
custody of competitions, though every endeavour will be made 
to rcturn unsucocssful ones with which stamped envelopes are 
enclosed. Those not accompanied by stamped envelagies will 
be dcstrosed, : 


HOW TO LIVE LONG. 


Tur true secret of 


good health and immunity from 
disease lies in fi a the en 
mean of every vegetarian, for instan 
too far, but he is perfectly correct in his coeanare 
tion that most men eat too frequently and too plenti- 
fully of meat, and not nearly enough of vagetetsinn and 


fruit. 

The average Briton believes in L good slices from the 
joint, usuall underdone, and eaten in haste, 
with the day's work but half finished. Vegetables are 
with him a zor] Secondary consideration, partly be- 
cause age fed often badly cooked and not tompinaly 
served. Were he toeat less meat and more vegetables 
and fruit he would be less of a martyr to rheumatism 
in his old age than he usually is at present. 

Nor is he sufficiently appreciative of fish as an 
article of diet. Here, nga unsatisfactory cooking 
comes in as a factor in deterring the ral public 
from what is good for them. C) pal oe British 
cook is us wasteful in her methods of cooking fish as 
she is careless in her manner of serving it. e man 
who does the most justice to his own constitution is 
he who devises an attractive variety in his diet, rang- 
ing through all the flavours of fish, flesh, and fowl, and 
the wares of the greengrocer in a way that not only 
satisfies appetite, but stimulates it. 

The teetotaller’s theory of life is fer those who 
cannot restrain themselves so as to leave off drinking 
when they have had enough. Water is not what it 
was when the world was younger, or as it is even now 
in places where human life is not thickly congregated 
about it, as it is in most parts of this country. Various 
forms of pollution destroy the purity of our rivers, 
and the student of sanitary science sees a thousand 
horrors in a glass of cold water. 

But the golden grain of truth in the teetotallers’ 
theory is not far to seek. It lies in the use of wines, 
spirits, and beer without abusing them. Till now man 
has invented no better, no more absolutel suitable 
eon to a good dinner than light, well- 
brewed ale or sound claret. These aid the system to 
assimilate the food it absorbs. Lemonade is owering, 
and its sweetness spoils the savour of most dishes. 
Milk is pee iy as a dinner drink, for milk is a food 
in itself, and to drink it while eating food that calls 
for serious work upon the digestive organs is to over- 
work these. Tea or cotfee taken with meat is simply 
suicidal. The tannin in these beverages turns the meat 
into something resembling loather, and the result in- 
terferes sadly with digestion. The man who desires 
long life must not give a place to “high tea” in his 
a programme. 

tea itself it can only be said that it is harmless if 
not taken too often or made too strong. The American 
lady who, after several calls and a cup of tea at each, 
remarked that she could “always worry down another 
cup,” was probally unaware of the mischief she was 
doing herself. No one need totally abstain from tea, 
if they will only take the precaution to buy it good, 
not to make it strong, not to let it infuse long, never 
to take it more than twice a day, and to abjure it after 
five in the afternoon. 

As to the man for whose bath the ice has to be 
broken on the Serpentine on winter mornings, who can 
deny he is intemperate in the matter of cold 
water? And yet the morning tub (not necessarily 
cold) is indispensable to all who wish to live long 
and healthy life. It is true that there have been 
centenarians who have known nothing of this luxury, 
but their peated has been in spite of that fact, not 
ee of it. The bath is good, but not too much 


h. 

Walking is good, but it must not be overdone. 
Dickens overdid it. Most of us, however, underdo it, 
and scarcely walk enough. Flesh accumulates upon 
us in middle age because we do not take sufficient 
exercise, and then we give up long walks because we 
are stout and, consequently, lazy, thus reversing the 
process of cause and effect. The health suffers seriously 
and a way is opened to many maladies. People who 
assert that they have not time to take long walks 
should remember that they are probably cutting short 
their own time by refraining from the needful exercise. 

Many people take too much medicine. Morbid 
persons, with hypochondriacal tendencies, are always 
dosing themselves. They apparently regard their 
interior arrangements as a sort of puzzle that has been 
put badly together, and their efforts to sort things out 
with the aid of pills and powders are but a series of 
experiments. 

ighly destructive to cheerfulness is this frame of 
mind, and cheerfulness is one of the best ends to length 
of days. It is possible to cultivate this quality, and, 
in the interests of those about us no less than in our 
own, it ought to be cultivated. It isa sign of a healthy 
ad, ant enables its r to shake off worry, 
which is a terrible shortener of human life. 

Very few have ever died of work, but worry has 
killed its thousands. There are many ways of avoiding 
it. The chief is to live within one’s income, & thus 
escape the wearing cares that come of debt and im- 
providence, avoiding anxiety for the future of those 
dependent on us. A little voluntary self-denial saves 
a mountain of it, just as the proverbial stitch in time 
saves nine. 


PRARSONS WHERLY. 


CHARACTERS IN PENNY FICTION. 


As might be anticipated, in novels of “ real life,” as 
these posed to be, the soldiers and 
the sailors are very fine and dashing fellows. Asa rule 
life, but that 


two things f 
soldier are great length of limb and a rectangularity 
of shoulder that would be a deformity in any, other 
type of human being. This squareness of the shoulders 
must be insisted on, or your hero is no better than a 
simple volunteer. . 

e Penny-Dreadful soldier, too, is always & i of 
mystic perso! : possesses some mysterious 
pcre Sa ee les him quite successfully to disregard 

the ordinary rules of Nature. We came across one 
bold penny warrior the other day, for instance, who 
valiantly fought “ the Italians at lamanca” 
The sailor is invariably a toothy person—that is to 
say, he laughs a good deal, and when not laughing has 
always a “sunny, boyish” smile “imprinted” on his 
face. The whiteness of his “strong” teeth is always 
descanted upon, and we have seen them seriously 
described oa being like “blanched almonds in a brown 
cake.” Teeth are difficult things to fit with a meta- 


or. 

To complete the portrait of a sailor it must always 
be said that his eyes have “u look of the sea in them,” 
and his hair must never be straight ;_ he would be no 
true sailor if his hair did not curl. N.B.—His mother 
is always a widow. The sailor, too, in these delicious 
romances is invarinbly frank and honest, and open as 
the hand with which he slups his own thigh and the 
back of a friend. This honesty, it must be observed, 
is more especially the property of her Majesty’s 
marine ; mere merchant-service sailors (if deserving of 
the name at all) may swerve a little from the path of 
virtue. 

It is well to remember that “the captain of the ship” 
(who in the weekly illustration never wears anything 
but a frock coat with a belt, and a cap with a ak to 
it) generally has a taste for the abduction of damsels. 
This foible surprises none of the crew, who are rhaps 
accustomed to it from a long series of voyages, for they 
seem to regard it as merely an amiable weakness on 
the part of the skipper. 

Such intimate knowledge of the mysteries of the 
infinite main, and of those who go down to the sea in 
ships, had the talented Author of one naval story re- 
cently published, that the aforesaid “ captain of the 
ship” is reported, during a storm of unprecedented 
force and violence, to have “raised, with steady hand, 
his binnacle to his eye.” 

One personage of the Penny Dreadful who must not 
be left out is the detective. Of all characters to the 
Penny Dreadful Author he is the most useful. The 
P. D. A. (referred to above) knows that in him he has 
a sure card to attract the attention of the P. D. reader. 
This thrilling creature, whose keen intelligence and 
ae perception are never deceived, is of two 

inds. os 

He is either the sallow-faced, keen-featured, clean- 
shaven—these distinguishing qualities always accom- 
pany one another—fellow of the Hawkshaw-the-detec- 
tive type, whose profession is only to be b 
the ostentatious quietness of his movements and the 
rapidity with which he winks and blinks his eagle eye 
upon one ahd all in his company. f : 

This sallow-faced type is the one invariably em- 
ployed when it is intended that there should be a 
terrible and sanguinary struggle towards the climax 
of the story, when the defea' and of course detected 
villain is entrap) at last, and bound and delivered 
into the hands of justice (unless he takes poison, as he 
generally does, to avoid the unpleasantness of 80 
gentlemanly a murderer being tried and hanged) by 
the patience, cunning, and, ultimately, physical 
strength of Sallow-face. This type of detective never 
jokes, he is not expected to be comic; all the jesting 

as been done by the other sort. eye 

The second and only other style of detective is the 
red-faced, jocular, check-trousered species. He “ might 
be mistaken for a well-to-do farmer ;” and, in eed, his 
tastes are always bucolic, or at least horticultural. But 
for all his seeming frankness and geniality, heisa very 
insidious character, and the forger of certificates or the 
purloiner of diamonds had indeed better beware when 
once old Redgum is on his track. 

He has an easy and most fascinating manner of 
dropping into the most familiar conversation with 

Te on strictly private affairs, and he has a ver 
taking way with housekeepers. He is lavish of half- 
crowns with grooms, and of kisses with country 
housemaids, and often wins his way to mysteries 
by his smile and back-slapping when Sallow-face's 
hook nose would instantly create suspicion and dis- 
trust. = : 

Redgum, too, has a wonderful knowledge of dialect, 
and is one day a bluff Yorkshireman, the next day a 
dry and humorous Scot, and then a genial, brogue- 
commanding Paddy. A word of warning to the 
ambitious amateur may here be given: never try to 
snvent another type of detective, for it would not be 

cepted, and your work would be stamped as unreal. 


oe 


LOST ARTS. 
A Romay who, in the of Tiberius, had been 
banished, linia? to Roma criagie a raat cu 
This cap he upon the marble pavement and it 


dashed 
was crushed, but not broken fall. Although 
in. It Famer pase tee 
was bri transparen' 
the books of te ney 


“One Su Ngoh many years ago, had a pieture of an 
left the picture frame to graze 


1 lanation, 
could give. At last a 
certain Buddhist priest said that the Ja found 


ieh"Ge 
which were invisible by day and luminous by a ht.” 
the igure 


g. 

Many instances of remarkable mechanical ingenuity 
are related by various ancient autbors, In 1878 
Mark Scaliot, a blacksmith, made a lock consisting of 
eleven pieces of iron, steel, and brass, with a hollow 
key to it that altogether weighed but one grain of 
gold. He also made a gold chain, com of forty- 
three links, which he fastened to the loc and key. 
the presence of the Queen he put the chain about the 
neck of a flea, which drew it with ease ; after which he 
put the lock and key, flea and chain, into a pair 
scales, and they together weighed but one grain and 
ahalf. This almost incredible story is vouched for by 
an old writer. 

Myrmecides, an ancient carver, was also 80 pro- 
ficient in microscopic mechanism that he made an 
ivory chariot, with four wheels and as many harn 
horses, in so small a compass that a fly might have 
hidden them all under its wings. The same artisan 
made a ship with all her decks, masts, yards, rigging, 
and sails, which took up scarcely more room than the 
chariot. 

The silver sphere, “a most noble and ingenious per- 
formance,” which was presented to Sultan Solyman, 
the Magniticent, by his Imperial Majesty Ferdinand, 
is mentioned by Paulus Jovius as movi and keeping 
time with the motions of the celestial bodies in their 
various contigurations. It was carried to Constanti- 
nople by twelve men, and there put together by the 
artist that made it. 

An artificer, named Cornelius van Drebble, once 
made an instrument like an organ that, being set in 
the open air, under a warm sun, would play airs cf 
itself, without the keys being touched, but would not 
play in the shade. For this reason, it is supposed, 
that it was enclosed air, raretied by the sun, which 
caused the harmony. 

George Whitehead, an Englishman, madea ship, with 
all things pertaining to it, to move as if it sailed upon 
atable. “All hands were aloft, a woman made ‘ood. 
music on a lute, and a little puppy cried in the midship, 
all of which variety,” quan says an.old author, 
“was very pleasant and diverting.” 

Proclus, whose fame in mathematics equalled that of 
Archimedes, is said to have made burning-glasses in 
the reign of Anastasius Dicorus, of such wonderful 
efficacy that, at a great distance, he burnt and destroyed 
the Mysian and Thracian fleet of ships that had block- 


aded Byzantium. 
The Damascus blades, as marvels of perfect steel, 
have long been famous, and even those used in the 


Crusades are ns perfect to-day as they were eight 
centuries ago. One, on exhibition in London, could be 
put into a scabbard almost as crooked as a corkscrew 
and bent every way without breaking. The point of 
this sword could be made to touch the hilt. 

The poets have celebrated the rfection of the 
Oriental steel, and many famous writers have sung its 

raises. Scott, in his “Talisman,” describes a meeting 
ae Richard Coeur de Leon and Saladin. Saladin 
asks Richard to show him the wonderful strength for 
which he is noted, and the Norman monarch res} 
by severing a bar of iron which lies on the floor of the 
tent. 

Saladin says, “I cannot do that,” but he takes an 
eider-down pillow from acouch, and drawing his keen 
blade across it, it falls in two pieces. At this feat 
Richard says:— This is the black art—it is magic ; 
you cannot cut that which has no resistance.” i 
to show him that such is not the case, takes his 
from his shoulders, which is so light that it almost 
floats in the air, and, tossing it up, aevers it before it 
candescend. That Scott’s story is not an ex ration 
is proved by a traveller who once saw a man in Calcutta 
throw a handful of floss silk into the air and a Hindog 
sever it in pieces with his sabre. 


———————— Le Salk — : 


_ HOME,NOTES. = 


A Pace More PARTICULARLY FOR LADIES, 


SEeaaaoaoaoaoaoaooooSeE=™® 
Taemen.: dill be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest. J matters, sd far as space 


: perimits, BMtoelopes thould be mavked Howe Notes, 


Sai : agate ae , 
A, Useful Aid to Weshing. Eaual parts. of 
td Ane form'an éxcellent washing fluid. Pat ‘two 


Mee paponbtaie into the water in which the ctothes are 


ster Eee aati e 19 Mix ‘two fea- 
eae ae spoonfuls. of 
wéter and one of spirits of salt, an et the stained 
paft"lié'in this tor tea minutes ; then rinse in cold 


witter. ‘Or wet the stain with hartshorn. 


"Ts Daub the glass 
. Lo Imitate Ground Glass. oe witha tamp 


° -glazie gier’s putty, carefully and uniformly, until the 
ce om is eqpalle’ covered. This is an excellent initta- 
tioa of ground glass, and is not disturbed by rain or 
damp air, It is very useful for kitchen windows, glass 
doors, eto, -(Leply to G. R.) ; 7 ; . 
“Good Economical Soup ¥,,made py, use 

Tomato: Preparation.. It is really excellent, and I 
always use it when in a hurry to make good soup and 


at amali cost. I am sure it will please you. It can be 
used cither with or without stock. Two tablespoon- 


fais. will make enough for four people. (Reply to 
J. B.S.) 
Marking Ink without Preparation. 


Dissglve, separately, one ounce of nitrate of silver, 
one and » half ounce best washing soda in distilled or 
rain water. Mix the solutions, and collect and wash 
precipitate in a filter ; whilst still moist, rub it up in 
a.martar with three drachms of white sugar and ten 
teachings of powdered gum arabic, half ounce of archil, 
upd water to make up six ounces in measure, (/eply 
to LAURA.) 
Odour 


Disagreeable Jrom Tubing. 
The odour exhaled by the ordinary vulcanised rub- 
ber tubing used to convey gas to lamps or fireplaces 
may be prevented by mixing equal volumes of thirty- 
six per cent. alcohol and good linseed oil, shaking the 
mixture thoreagbly until a homogeneous solution is 
formed. It is applied by putting a few drops on a 
piece of rag, and rubbing the tube while in a moderately 
stretched state-until itis quite dry. ‘To. be repeated 
three or four times, at intervals of a few days. This 
does not affect the flexibility or colour of the tubing. 


. . Butter slightly a large cup 
Baby's Pudding. or a very small basta, and 
break lightly into it a penny sponge cake; pour 
over it one well-whisked ileaveed egg, mixed 
with @ quarter of a pint of milk; let it stand 
for half an hour, and boil it gently, or steam it for 
eighteen minutes. Lay writing paper over it, and then 
a thin well-@oured cloth before it is: put into the 
sauce The safest plan is to set it into an inch and 
a Lat dapth of boiling water, and to keep the lid 
closely shut while it is steaming, taking care that 
neither the cloth nor the paper over it shall touch the 
water,. The padding shduld not be turned ont of the 
basin for five minutes after it is taken up. 


Egg and Ham Patties Cut « slice of bread, 


two inches thick, fromm 
the most solid part of a stale quartern loaf; have 
ready a round tin cutter two inches in diameter ; cut 
out four or tive pieces, then take a eutter two sizes 
smaller, press it nearly through the larger pieces, then 
remove with a small knife the bread‘from tho inner 
circle ; have ready alarge stewpan fulPof boiling lard ; 
fry the discs of bread till a light brown colour, drain 
them dry with a clean cloth, and set them by till 
wanted ; then take half a pound of lean ham, mince 
it small, add to it a gill of good brown sauce, stir it 
over the fire a few minutes, and put to it a small 
uantity: of cayenne pepper and lemon juice; fill 
the shapes with the mixture, and lay a poached egg 
upon each. 


2 First of all, the boot 
Save the Buttons. buttonsand glove buttons. 


Many persons whiose dress is otherwise unexceptional, 
fail in proper attention to these most essential points. 
When a pair of boots are discarded, cut off the buttons. 
In time there will be quite a collection. If discoloured, 
they may be restored to their original blackness by 
applications of ink or shoe polish. Let these buttons 
be kept in a box which shall be accessible to the 
whole family, or, better still, let each member have one. 
Teach the children to replace their missing boot 
buttons and do it proreptly. In like manner, when 
gloves are cast aside, preserve the buttons. As they 
accumulate, keep them in a box by themselves, and 
never suffer a missing one to gounreplaced. Whena 
garnient is to be consigned tothe rag-bag always take 
off the buttons. Often a set of buttons which have 
done duty on one dress will be found to suit any other 

as well, anc, indced, all kinds‘of buttens can 


met or fater be utilized in many whys, : 


£8 RAKRAQN'S WERKE 


“Ginger Cakes. Aix wall togathee half. append Ink ad8VRd: Wha L TY ote out of 


A ‘ Y wetting the 
then add a quarter of a pound of moist sugar, one egg te in milk, then covering tiem with common salt. [t 
a teaspoonful ef ginger,..and, two- tablespoosfy of year} Hrs amen 4 hese: beens ani. 
golden syrup ; stir them ule nee > and anther, way (o.take, ‘ pa’ pie 
tablesnoonfuls of the batter on thé baking tin, and | inmelted ts ah fine, aplicate-aat: imbhe. 
bake till done. (Reply to ENGaDEyR) ores |) Desh way. . Biroc 22 of tod asd oof esc 


Om ay} ‘From: what ‘you: say I‘ should: 

Infants’ Diet. gine that it would be advisable 

to try Dr. Ridge’s Food. : The little: falléw evidently: 
wahts something more than milk now that’ he’ is get- 
ting his teeth, and es this is:the case you camot-do' 
better than give him Ridge’s. Directions ‘for use -are’ 
elec! 


‘occurrence for children to get beans, grains of 
nil ote corti 
ai remedy sis remem! 7d Mikes 

| oper ite month, apply your rabdathe pewrnterkere } 
\hard.::: Phe offending substance will be expelled ‘fro 
jits mosen fei! wt Me sid Me 


Madgiiid Mines, Mocitoit. wide in tal}. 
oid reat rnin pot SEEN ate 
co. ™m ? % 

seat be at sal a foweened with’ ea fon 
qual wéight of macaron ng’ separately boiled and’ 
cut isito quarter-inch lengths ; the whole y Fade 
hot in a stew: pan ‘and’ piled ‘en a hot dish, with 


AL HI Jo Mathie Ghd. Nikcsis: Bis 


on each tin, (Reply to Anxtovus' Morner.) J 

Stains on Walnut Wood, Rud the spots, 
your walnut furniture with a flannel, rag we ‘wih, 
alcohol, then immediately apply furniture polish or’ 
oil with another cloth. If this does not prove effective 
in rémoving the whitish spats or stains, try spirits of 
farpentis. _ Hi ay palais setae oo Toss, 

ith, : ‘with : 

only to be ety teu Fe hs , *, | croutons of fried bread as & garnish. If the meat used 


eee be white—viz., cil veal, or chicken—a spoonfpl of, 
Apple Meringue. taniespoontul of cornflonr, | ‘Tem is 8 goed edition, tte ltaias, Sica 
the yolks of two eggs well beaten, Gee pup of ile; peace Lemon: Cheesecakes. Aad fait des rin eee 


ie poe Lae tae sugar, “Stir | one pound of loaf sugar, 69 that all the yellow part is 


: i : i : fa removed ;' placa the sugarin a basin, squeeze the juice 
cra Sag: eid Soe aha antes - the of the lemons over, thenadd the yolks of six eggs ond. 
whites of the two-eggs, and add: two spoonfulsof sugar. beat it all.well up, and put. it by in @ jar for use. kt, 


will keep for. years, Any flavour, sueb as vanillaor, 
cimnamon,.may.be added, if liked, whea required’ for 
use. . Having: 0 the paste and lined the tins, mix 
one tablegpadnful of the mixture with s teacupful-ef 
ood milk, and place a little in each tartlet. (feplytte 

Momren.) peat 
ere ay Wipe China may be mended as 
Mending China. Gre Sa” a rock in he 
following manner. Two persons will be needed for the 
work, however, for. the manipulation must be done 
rapidly. ‘I'he necessary materials are a little uristaekéd 
lime, pulverised, the slightly-beaten white of eng, and 1 
small hair brush, such as is used for gum. Put the 
white of egg on the broken edges of both pieces to be 
joined, and immediately dust one edge with the 
powdered lime, put the two edges accuratoly and 
firmly together, hold in place for a minute or two, and 

then lay aside todry. (Reply to G. F.) ; 
Candied orange-perl 


Substitute for Citron. j3'an excellent substi- 


tute for citron in cakes and pies, and is easily prepared 
out of what would otherwise be wasted. Cut the 
orange-peel: in -quarters, lay them in luke-warm 
water, and let them soak for two or threo days, or 
until the bitter flavour is extracted. The water AFA 
be frequently ‘changed, and kept as nearly as possible 
at the same temperature. Then put the orango-peel 
into fresh water until tender enough to’ be easily 
pierced with a fork, drain off the water, and put the 
peel intaa thick syrup of granulated sugar, and boil 


After it has baked three-quarters of: an hour, frosé Jit 
and.return to the oven to brown. "E Mey 


7 pe Put'a quarter of a po of 
Bernese Cakes... well-washed rice ith sible 
pan with half a pint of water ; when it begins to swell 
add about the same quantity of, milk, and let it remain 
on the fire till the rice is well mixed with the water 
and milk and has become perfectly soft. Take it off 
the fire, let it stand till quite cool, and then add one 
pound and a quarter of flour, a quarter af-a pound 
each of butter and lard, four eggs, and a. little salt; 
work well together, roll out into a sheet about half au 
inch thick, and cut with a tumbler or teacup. Glaze 
with well-beaten yolk of egg, and place on greased 
tins. Bake in moderate oven. 


“on? Take about a quarter of a 
Parsnip Soup. pound of salt pork, chop it 
moderately fine and fry it; turn tle fat froin it 
into a soup-kettle, add one large onion chopped fine, 
half a cupful of chopped celery, and two good-sized 
parsnips cut in small pieces, a little white pepper, and 
one quart of water; cook slowly until the vegetables 
are tender. Then pour the soup through a coarse sieve 
or colander, pressing the pulp of the parsnips through. 
Pat it on to heat again ; add one pint of milk, one 
tablespoonful and a half of butter, and a little cayenne. 
Do not allow the soup to boil hard after the milk is 
added ; and after it is poured. into the tureen .add:a 
teaspoonful of ans yet boiled beet. Cut the beet in 
slices, and wipe each slice dry before cutting it for the 


soup slowly until nearly all the syrup is absorbed. 
é ; Gi cane te a t A rece ‘the peel on platters or pié-dishes, pour.thg | 
Cleary Wine Selly. - feingtnen € packet Of | rest of the syrup on it, and dry-it in a warm oye, ; 


tivo lemons, 
five ounces of loaf sugar, half pint of sherry, whites 
and shells of two eggs, one pint’ and a half of water. 
Soak the packet of isinglass or gelatine for ten 
minutes or longer in half a pint of cold water, then 
add pint of boiling water, and stir till quite dissolved ; 
add the rind and juice of two lemons (squeezed through 
musthin to keep‘out the pips, which give a bitter taste), 
with five ounces of loaf sugar, and half a pint of she 

or other good white wine. Whisk-the whites and shells 
of two eggs with a wineglassful of cold water, and stir 
them well into the whole; then boil tive minutes 
without stirring. Let it stand ten minuteg near the 
fire, and then pass through a jelly-bag till quite clear. 
This will produce a delicious jelly. More wine and 
less water, with brandy or any liqueur to taste, will 


: f Avery simple dish. No ‘sweet 
. “Snow, Cream, dish ic mote agreeable or gully 
made for small balts or parties’ than the following 
snow'oveam.' ‘If the recipe is closely followed;-Any 
family may enjoy it at a trifling expense, and it jsreally 
worthy the table of an epicure. Put in a stewpuh © 
four ourrces'of ground rice, two ounces of sugar, & 
drops of essence of almonds, .or any other essence ‘you 
choose, with two ounces of fresh butter. Add a quert 
of milk, boit frdm fifteen to twenty minutes, tril ‘it , 
forms @ smooth substance, though: not too thick 5’ Lea 
pour into a mould previously greased, and serve when - 
cold and well set.. If the mould be dippéd ‘fw:warm 
water, the oream will turn out liké a jélly:° If Be 
have no-mould, put ‘either into cups or eae “Ths 


inake it richer. (Reply to W. E. B.) Whig had better be done a little too much than: ondee 
ip 4a i one. : =P, ER CP i 
Gas in Bed-rooms, Sanitation has proyed : : Tri aple 6f sweet: 

; * that the use of gas'in|. Fried Sweetbread. ,"™,* coor OU ayia. 
bedrooms is unwise, as it consumes too mnie oxy-- ried Sweeth breads, ‘soak’'’f! ist 


gen. If, therefore, it is lighted before the occu- 
pants retire, they will find the atmosphere vitiated 
when they do so. It is a great mistake to believe that 
the amount of the vitiation is of no consequence 
because the flame is so small—only barely visible until 
wanted. A very small flame.does not swallow s0 nuch 
oxygen as a large one, nor does it heat the atisosphere 
so much and praise so much carboni¢ gas. .“ But,” 
says Dr. R. B. Carter, “the important combustion, 
which is an incident of a amiall flame, means that, 
instead of earbonic acid and water, the air beconies 
loaded with Jeeta Bosna hydro-carbons and other 
noxious products; and anyone with a tine sense of 
smell and a sensitive respiratory surface, who. goes 
into a room which has been shueup with a small gas- 
flame left burning in it will instantly -perceive the 
ee objectionable: character which has been 
conferred upon the contained air. Of course, it is 
still worse where a bed-room gas burner, turned down 
to its lowest point, is made to do duty for a night- 
light, and to continue its progress of air- poisoning till 
the morning,” - 


water for an hour, then parboil them for ‘five ae 
in salted water, drain and put them in a'stewpan with 
two slices of fat bacon, an onion, a carrot, a bindte of 
sweet herbs, pepper, salt, and spices to taste, and f- 
small quantity of stock ; let them braise gently. When 
sufficiently cooked, put them between two dishes with 
a-woight over; arid lenve them: to get quite cold; flen 
cut them jnto slices an inch thick. Beat up two tables 
spoofhifals of dissolved butter with the yolks of two 
eggs, a pinch of salt, and some warm water, Add as’ 
much more water as will’ make the batter éf the 
required -consisteney; keep on beating the mixturd 
until it is perfectly smooth, and lastly add i ee c 
of one or two eggs whisked toa froth. Dip’ the shces~ 
of sweetbread into this batter, and fry: them {in hit’ 
lard until of a golden colour. Serve with plenty of . 
fried parsiey and quarters of lemon. ce ad 
ileah 


Warx unpind 
Arnit 11, 1891. 


Sur Paopwcrons: THE aes PELECTHI BA — = =e IAL MANSIONS, 


Houd and opposite Toptenkam Court Road) 


They Invigorete, Strengthen and Brace Up They one bierenbid sé vik Strength 
and’ Buergy. : 


the Whole System. Weight Weight 
x. ! ree} 
under 
saa FOR GENTLEMEN | 
INDICESTION 
CONSTI on 
MELAN 
EPILEPSY 
PARALYSIS 
For ee 
“s . ; Btrength 
TT IMPARTS NHW LIPE AND ENERGY, 
Ehquted Rheumatism for nearly five years. Done me more good than all the medicine | have Liver Affection and Nervous Debility. fi 
S" s4*O.8.8,; St. Setsolasticas Priory: taken for the last twelve years. «Bristol and Bouth Wales Cabinet Works. segs, High stebel, Lykdidhton ea 
“ ‘ lhony Al-bey, Abergavenny. “Lower Cotham, Brow, Bris'ol. “121, Victorlystrect, and Temple-street, Bristol | ,, 

Your wonderful net Senate that me has com- | “Four months ago I purchased from you one of yonr Dear Sir,—For the Inst twenty years I_ have been Mra. Drayton having suffered from Cons! 
pletely taken away the he: Breanne ara endured mA om ba. 64. electric * * Belts,’ which T have worn ever since-aud | suffering from Liver yond, and Nervous Debility. 1 is, and aa baring found great relief one of 
nearly, (Gye years J ahall ve. baio7. Higa = ‘am most happy to tell you that it has done m> mre | Was induced to try, in Decomber last, your Appliances, and and | Four have several of my~ 
renefits derived from your trea! ot will in any way than all the medicine I have taken for the Inst | "ow, a’ter wearing them six months, am more than 1 leased trolly and they all of great recel You 
help’te relibve ers mal vive MAY CECILIA, Nun.” favs ears. My digestion is better, and Jungs acting | in being able to say I feel myself thoroughly cured. | are woloome to use this in any way you think proper. 

i well. Yo a must remember ft is twelve years that I have “J. SNARY, (Signed) * WILLIAM DRAYTON.” 
Billousness and Sick Headache. been like this, but I feel sure that I have arrived at the Tired and Sleepy 
‘(8 Parker’sterrace, Goodhead street, Wilford Road. right cure in electricity.—J. B.” «8, Luther-street, Great Homer. street, Liverpool. ; ? 
“ Dear Sir,—About six months eg. I pur.hased from you Acute Neuralgia “The ‘Belt’ that you sent to my daughter last week. I Pains In Back. 
‘Belt’ for biliousness and sick headache. After wearing gia. find that she is much better. She is twenty years < “ age * The Limes, Welford, near’Raghy. 


* Exeter-buildings, Redland Park, Bristol. 
“Dear Sir,—My wife has been quite cured of a very | quite left her. 


and unmarried. Always felt tired and slee: 


it only a month, I was mnch relieved ; and now, I am PD 
Now she is able to walk and i ee her dons 


pleased to éay, I feel quite eured of my troublesome “T thought that I won!'d give the ‘Beta fair trial be- 


‘ ri to 1 tealt 
complaint. “ HABRIET WILDDORE.” oleen Neuralgia in the arm antienly trea Sous with great ease siuce wearing the Pets — aL iting yen have not Ls = my — 
Note our Only Address: WHEN ORDERING PLEASE SEND 8IZE OF WAIST NEXT BODY. Note our Only Address; 
’ BLAM E., P ‘ 
IMPERIAL | MANSIOKS, DR. CARTER MOFFAT, fastninr tha pindom beasts ust orcas eae 


Orford 8t, ond sn, W.6. 
Opposite Tottenham "Court Road. 


t is very p'easant and comfortable to wear; it invigorates and braces up the system, and may be relied upon not Impart new Life and Energy to the whole 


Oxford 8t., London, WO. 
Corner of Charing Cross Road. 


Our Feather-weight Electric Bel 


of Surgeons, Edinburgh) may be consulted dally, FREE OF CHARGE, on all matters mane to Health and the application of 
Carative Blec'ricl!'y, between the hours of Ten and F.ve. 


only as a preventive against every furm of allmeut, bat to Syetem, 


Procure & Belt without delay by sending P. O for 5s, and Six Penny Stamps, addressed 'to dias 
. wrarati - r[eDV aa FREE OONSULTATIO*S DAILY 
Between the hours of t0.and 5. 


MAGNETO-ELECTRIC BATTERY CO.,, 
IMPERIAL MANSIONS, Bak. tauy azit-a te fate Fie gp places 


Wow Ready, Free on Application, 


“ELECTRIC'TY IN FAILING HEALTH,” 


By so ag MORE re “ 4 “ae eo Oxford Street, London, W.O. self enable to ext, rite Sor Priel Poa dein Pr 
“g@ valuable work w should possemed Cross ‘e t ree on applicatim, treated 
fa a a . y (Corner o s Opposite Tottenham Court Road ) nok Price er Comtaenk iden a 
CAUTION.—See that every BELT ts stamped with our full Name and Address. and beware of spurious imitations, for which as much as our times the price charged by us is often Gemanded. 


NERVOUS HEADACHE! NERVOUS HEADACHS! 


However acute, may be cured at any time, 
in a few minutes, By.the sufferer, 


WITHOUT COST, WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
The gentleman who hat sifected this sim 
bot certain cure in h Of cases in whi ch 
it has never failed, has a been urged 
to make it generally knowi; invaluabi-, 
and will furwari printed, Pa a ie after 


THE POGKET TYPEWRITER. 


POST FREE. 
Nogistered} HORNS (Trade Mark. A RECENT TESTIMONIAL SAYS; 


YOUR MACHINE IS THE “PERFECTION OF SIMPLICITY.” 10/6 
HAIR SOLVENT. | om the Pocket Typewriter Co., Ltd., Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


Invention contajng no pare Oe, or hurtful substance. 


A \SAR LAY! 


10/6 


POST FREE. 


oy epee Spl they wih nat gr when SPECIMEN OF WORK AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. reotpt of stamped adres ed elope and 

chee ner : ss For a ts. Do it at{emomen, eta Adurean age. Warr, Iu 

Medical C fs ae oe fs 4 ® 
Bottles, 2s. 9d; Double Size 4s. 9d., from Rasy Counting Competition. A FORTUNE arr once, not much Upper Thames Street, Joodea, Ec. 

0. E. HORW, SPECIALIST, BEWPOT, IW EASY FOR ALL. to do. 


£50 given in 10 £5 notes 
to the 10 correct counters 
of the number of dots con- 
tained inthis circle. Should 
only one be correct, the 
sender will get £50. If & 
more than one nd less than 
10 will get more than £5 in 
proportion. If more than 10 
a fresh dot 


Write your rame and 
address, with the number 
you make, on a piece of 
paper, enclose postal order 
‘or Is., or 13 stamps, and 
14d fu stamps for printed 
result, and means of testing 
saree, and — - the well- 


BrIoyroLtias. 


uszE “ACESMA” FOR 


GREY HAIR 


Whiskers or Eyebrows, . £12, £10, £6, £3, 10 PRIZES OF ZI, and 


and avoid poisonous ‘' Lead Restorers.” - 10 PRIZES of 10s. EACH. 
oP odourless, clear Vs g. Extract inON liquid. 


E. PPAFF, M.D, the celebrated G rman Special 
1. ! ey Mic rorcyplat, nays:—"* This preparation giver 
te hair a beautital brown colour, true to nature It 
is also nuitade for grey whiekers or the beard, The 
produced Is fig ard does a oome off. The 
pth cation need on ry be repeated afier some week. 
with very ontue trouble. tite hair oe 
toutainine nitrate of silver, it does not act sly 
on the halr, or ace unnature) tints. I have 
never known , treated with this stain, to suffer 
in the least, but am of op‘nion Cad it assiste the 
krowth of the hair in a remarkable manner.” 


ACESMA is sold in bottles at 28. Od., 
double size 6s,, secretly per parcel post, from 
the sole prover: 

0. E. HO RN, Hair Specialist, 
NEWPORT, I.W. 


BALD PATCHES 


Amongst the Hairand Beard/Alopecia-Areata) 
often resulting in TOTAL LOSS OF HAIR. 


En Onhs ““AREATA LOTION” 
ects a permanent cure even ia 
hopeless caces. Price 3s. 9d., double size oa. ad. 
per bottle. Above address. P.O. p:eferred. 
Entirely Bald for Two Years. Successful Cure! 
Oral Villas, Lowestoft, October 20. 1890. 
Mr. Hoan,—Derr dir,—1 most happy to tell you 
that my little girl's tcad is ‘now enttrely covered ‘with 
& new growth of hair, which is entirely due to your 
valuable Lotion, and I shall only be tao. iad to recom: 
mend it whenever I possiblf oan, ead had bren 
euttrely bald for two years, aud ett fare. that time bare 
rinwe and patches were sontinnally formiu Bincwrely. 
wehing from m had known earlier of 
Treatment, whieh ‘wo! Tare saved my a Tia Sedt’s of 
anxiety and worry, also 
make any pag that you may y wis ot tse jetters 
ours respectful 
OF Foe 1 YA. &. BIRD. 


Cure of a largé Bald Patch paneer the Mair. 


Mipton, Feb: 1901, 
Mr. Hoan,—Dear Biri sa xive ia te-t into al 
i to the valuable elect, your "a Areata Lot! 
e of a very large a. tiny" serge 

only had one bottle, ade be reeeering wih iva was ne 
seoab of all. wi wupigaunsaneea ar aridugfrom such a die-~ 

ring disease, thinte ts only so be my ¢ utp te 
teedergou thts ey tel eet benefit 


jose my aia ‘hi nee “for 
wilt to answer any qu. ries through you, fon, Am 


0. B. Horn, Hair Specialist, Newport, 1.W. 
Author of “ Human Halr, ite Treatment 
{o Wealth and jase.” Post free 6 stamps. 


Gaaranteed to be given (and more if entries 
eon’ to those who count most correctly the 

ters 8 and H in the first 3 Chapters of 
fxodus. Count capital and small, in verses 
only, not headings or references. Give number 
in each chapter and total of all, along with 
name and full addrese, enclosing 1s. Postal 
Order, or 18 stamps, with 8 halfpenvy stamps 
for result, 


CLOSE MAY 6th, 
RESULT AND PRIZES MAY 12th. 


Also £8 and £2 Prizes, for those 
sending most lists and fees. 


ADDRESS— 


HARDIMAN & Co., 
28, GLASKIN ROAD, HACKNEY. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZES. 


Every competitor should send 12 stamps only 

for our popular ‘Easy LETT&R COURTING 

SysteM,” by which it te impossible to lose; 

and as a guarantee of good faith we will give a 

lp. novel to every purchaser and pay postage 

2id.). HOvE BROS., 23, Franklyn Street, 
ley, Staffs, 


a 
BONA FIDE COMPETITION. 
No tedious counting. Open till 11th April, ’91. 
NO LIMIT TO VABUR OF PRIZES. 
FEE ls.ONLY. ENTER AT ONCE. 


50 penn S of entrance fees received will be 
forwarded to the person sending most correct 
answer to the following, viz. :— 


“Tf en orange and a half cost three halt-]. 
| pence, how much would twelve oranges cost?” 


Postal Orders or stamps to— 
A. BUTLER, 20, Hioca HOLbORN, LONDON. 


—Those desiring result ease send 
AE oped directed envelope. "qles divide. 


always good value for a Penny. 


are correct, 
counting contest will be set 
to the successful ones with 
free entrance to decijo who 
shall have the Prize. 


THE 


PENNY ILLUSTRATED) 


PAPER 


is absolutely without a rival as a Cheap, Well-Illustrated Journal, con- 
taining as much of the News of the Week as anyone wants, a variety 
of Specially-Contributed Articles, and Pictures by the best Artists. 


THE PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER 


has been recently enlarged and improved in meny: ways. “It was 
It is now one of the marvels of 
Modern Journalism, containing, as. it does, more Literary matter than, 
many Penny publications, and,-.in--addition,’a “amber of sriking 


Titustrations.. One 


. a re ‘ ae poomnlgy’s of ss 


o 
Sia. s 


THE PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
EVERY FRIDAY. AT ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


“EDWIN FREDERICKS, 
16, 8t. Petersgate, Stockport. 
Competition closes April 20. 
RESULT POSTED APRIL 23. 


EASY Mace sYsTEM. 
Agents wanted. County Cyete'o., Accrington. 


MASON’S NEW COMPBTITIONS. 
No. 2. 


: will give this ame to those who 

ount na coe ied Cho L, both 

cenit aa small, in the first Chapter of 8t. 
n’s Gospel (ordinary Bible), are only, and 


divide, 
result. ress :—. 
Franche Read, Tidiereunnten 


SMOKERS! 


DON'T BUY--PIPES 
before sie the “ Sediical- Lig il Illus 
trated particulars post free. 


PATENTEE, 62, Cotham Hill, Bristol. 


WANTED, 
A NAME FOR A LYPFLE GIRL. 
ssoalergrms commer rts 
biter tires to th Ord ee Fees retaroed 


eS eda be # ava tt this paper 
's. Gd, at once, 


pny stump fot for 
M, Clent ¥ 


eal Men Buy 


SELL'S aur" 
eel 


Ir our issue dated March 28th we gave the following 


sentence composed by T. V., and containing every 
letter of the alphabet :—Jasez Fox QUICKLY MOVED 
Wauarrpn's ria, We stated that if any reader could 
‘take a sensible sentence containing the whole of the 
and compri fewer letters, we would 
, his ‘ingenuity with a guinea, while, if our 
cdrrespondent’s remained the best, he would have the 
prize. It goes to Mr. Arthur Marlow, Oldegstle, 
Meath, Ireland, for the following sentence, which, 
though it is in our opinion quite as sensible as 
T. V's, contains but twenty-eight letters against the 
thirty-one which go to make up his :—Nyru’s 
QUICK WaLtz vexep Jos Froc. A very large num- 
ber of our readers attempted to lower T. V.'s record. 
Most of them quite sacrificed sense to brevity ; but 
many efforts besides that of Mr. Murlow were very 
clever, We are sending five-and-twenty gold‘plated 
pencil-cases, as consolation prizes, to competitors 
who particularly distinguished themselves. One also 
goes to T. V. 

Awrt-Topacoo.—We are sorry that you disapprove of 
our action in connecting the paper with a pipe. 
There is, however, another way of looking at the 
matter besides that in which you regard it. We very 
much doubt if the fact that a new pipe is to bear the 
same name as this periodical will have the effect of 
“ still further spreading the noxious habit of smok- 
ing,”.as you anticipate, And surely it is well that 

ing should be rendered as healthful a habit as 
possible? When smokers poison themselves with 
nicotine it cannot be anything but detrimental, but 
if this contingency is averted a great benetit must 
result. True, Srtlese with your opinions will 
Jose one point of ‘vantage, but the most ardent anti- 
tobncconist must admit that the habit is so deeply 
rooted ns to defy extinction, and as this is so it must 

J.ly be the sensible thing to make the best of a 

job. ‘This is the line we take up when we 
atidress you and others who think as you do. When 
we have smokers to speak to of course it is different. 
There is nothimg like an honest attempt to keep in 
with everybody. : 


We have heard from quite a number of correspondents 
that they have been giving performances on that 
marvellous new musical instrument, Tox ANTuno- 
BOFBONE, concerning which we published an article, 

- enriched by an couple of diagrams, the other day. 
K. G. W. sends us a large play-bill, in which this 
attraction appears in enormous letters, and informs 
ws that the performance was a great success. His 
ANTHROPOPHONE is twelve feet high and eleven feet 
long, and the apparatus cost him only seven shillings. 
By this we do not mean to cast any reflection upon 
the worth, iutellectual or pecuniary, of the notes 
who lent their services, but merely to show that 
the necessary fittings are within reach of any 
purse, 


A : 
MLB. R. asks:—Why should not men as well as 

omen wear a badge to show that they are married 1 
—Why, indeed 1 Now that women’s rights 
have received so encouraging a pat on the back 
owing to the course adopted by the renowned Mrs. 
Jackson, we should think it not unlikely that wives 
of spirit will insist upon their husbands proclaimin 
to the world at large that they are apeaceitied: 
Why not a wedding collar of some distinctive shape 
to be first donned on the nuptial day, and worn after- 
wards by the husband as regularly as his wife wears 
her wedding-ring ? 


F. W. rebukes us in the following terms :—“I wish to 
strongly condemn your reckless praise of that curse 
of modern life—bustle and hurry. You seem, sir, to 
consider that a man doesagrand thing if he succeeds 
in adding a few minutes to his working day by 
hurrying to catch the tirst possible train after break- 
fast to business, and by scrambling through his 
midday meal instead of firing his digestion a chance 
by eating it slowly. You appear to be entirely 
ignorant of the fact that this sort of senseless haste 
ie responsible for as many deaths yearly as any 
disease. The ‘nerve’ troubles from which so many 
basiness men suffer nowadays are, as a general rule, 
directly traceable to that insensate hustle an 
bustle which you commend.”-_—__—_——We did not 
er A ea | in favour of the sort of bustle against 
which F. W. quite properly inveighs. We fully 
agree with our correspondent that there is no more 
frequent cause of ill-health among business men than 
ae magi of serambling es rig and thus 

ving estion no ce of doing its work 
properly. weet we did venture to aed was that 
of time which are wasted could often be 
tarned to very profitable account, and we still be- 

Leap reay be done without in any way 


2 the utilisation of time 
wasted would in joany cscs do away with 
amy need for the worrying haste which we are 
swvengly accused of recommending. 


' 
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For some months we have been sa ing 

- teachers with copies of Pearson's ying use as 

“Unseen Readers.” We did not pu the fact 

that we hed insegurated this system, as we wine? 

to keep it to ou es foe ne lang as posits. How- 
others folle 


wv it may concern, that we shall be glad to send 
, bookm 


any or § 
copies they may req . 
In a recent article entitled Sza Staxc we mentioned 
the term ici opie Admiral.” -H. W. R. comes 
forward ‘with oan this expression. He 
says :—My informant e 
seafarer, and is descended from a long line of 
i been intimately 


piers enerally 

understood, that subsequent to the death Nelson at 

pe > his body was placed in spirits and shipped 
to 
quentty of that spirit, being utilized for the pur- 

On the arrival o 

fo the Admiral's remains to this country prepara- 
tions were made for their disembarkation. On 
hoisting the cask on deck, great surprise was cx- 
Pp at its extreme lightness, and an inspection 
was made, with the result that it was discovered 
that the cask had been tapped in numerous laces, 
and the rum extracted during the voyage. Hence, 
said my informant, arose the term “‘lupping the 
Admiral.” 

Onty a Sparrow sends from a recent number of THE 
STANDARD the following advertisement :— 

A Laily wishes to have twice a week from the country 
a SUPPLY of LIVE SPARROWS, for a favourite 

cat.—Adilress with terms, etc. 

and asks what we think of it. We think 

that the advertiser is as much to be pitied for her 

heartlessness as the cat is to be envied for its 

results. 

Tnrostie.—In consequence of the strongly expressed 
wish of yourself and many other correspondents, we 
are bringing out Poputak Papers in the form of a 
sixpenny book. It will appear we hope by the time 
our next issue is published. 

Tne stock of post-cards which we had printed is now 
exhausted. We cannot supply any wore. 

W. A. M. wrote to us the other day on one of the post- 
cards which we recently offered, putting no address 
whatever, but adding to his message on the back, 
“of course your cards know their way home with- 
out being add ."—_—_—_—_——tThis seems to be 
so, but it is rather rough on the Post-Office people to 
give them unnecessary trouble of the kind. 

R. M. L.—No doubt Darwin was sure of his facts when 
he stated that the common house-sparrow has been 
known to learn the song of the linnet. We have 
never come across a case of the kind. Perhaps some 
other reader can tell you of one. 

ll. B. writes :—It may perhaps be interesting to some 
among your ers to hear that my mother, who is 
in her seventy-fourth year, is cutting a set of new 
teeth ;two are quite through, and there are seven 
more nearly so. 

R. G.—Of course we shall publish the anagram that 
wins the Cyclist Prize. 

A. E. L.—You need not be afraid that you will ever 
see in this paper jokes turning upon the abuse of 
intoxicating drinks. If we could not. provide suffi- 
cient alleged wit without falling back upon this sort 
of thing we would drop the atteinpt to be funny 
altogether. 

M. J. A. writes:—In the course of your remarks 
about Mr. W. S. Penley, in ALL Sorts anp Con- 
DITIONS OF MEN, you say that “the neighbourhood of 
Woking is anything but cheering and inspiring.” 
I think you are wrong. At Woking may be seen in 
summer many acres of beautiful purple heather. 
There are excoatingls delightful rural walks. The 
Horsell Grange, Mount Hermon, and other resi- 
dential estates are not easily matched. At Ottershaw 
ee miles) is one of the prettiest little churches in 

ngland. The rhododendrons and azalias ina lurge 
nursery are a sight which many people travel great 
distances to see every year. From Frorsell Grange, 
Maybury Hill, Mount Hermon, and Star Hill mag- 
nificent views are obtained. Enormous numbers of 
fir trees help to make the air health-giving ; and, in 
fact, Woking is such a charming place, that perhaps 
the truest thing one may say of it is, “ once visited, 
a residence taken."———————This is only one of 
the many letters which we have received from 
residents or lovers Boning and its neighbourhood. 
Our remark was not intended to cast any slight upon 
the natural beauties of the Woking district, at 
alluded to the immense cemetery near by, 
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small crew were soon pl ooche and actually could 
blow no more, no matter what 


were. In this dilemma a t: idea, and Pmue 
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The Belfast man told him his position, but th 
Yankee said he must be wrong, as he was sure they 
were close in to land, and not far from ah Lie 
either, for a few minutes before he had 

tinctly the yelling of at least a dozen hogs. 


A Ct eex or Tarrty-rive YgARS points out the 
following sensible obstacles to the formation of a 
Clerks’ Union :—“ You comment on STRUGGLER's 
query thus—‘There can be no reason why they 
(clerks) should not protect their interests in the 
same manner as those employed in other occupations 
have.’ Permit me to say that there is a very 
powerful factor preventing the combination of 
clerks in the wide range of the salaries they receive. 
The docker, the conl-miner, the gos Hoke, the 
mechanic, ete., all receive ungraded pay, or pay 
varying so little between individuals of the several 
crafts that, for demon purposes, they may’ be 
considered ungraded. ‘The clerk’s pay ranges from 
10s. per week toas many pounds. It is thedifficulty 
of the scales which deters combination ; and it is 

quite certain the clerk at £2 per week will hesitate 

to place himself in the hands of those who may 
compel him to throw up his berth in the interest of 
others receiving, perhaps, less than half the pay he 

ets himself. Bridge over that difficulty,and a Clorks’. 

Jnion would have a chance of life.” Writing on the 
same subject, A. L. reminds us that Cardiff is the 
headquarters of THz Sours Waxes anD MoNMOUTH- 
suing Cierks’ UNION. 


T. W. M. finds fault with us because under the beating 
Att Sorts and ConpiTIoNs oF Men we publi 
paragraphs about members of the fair sex.——— 

Our carping correspondent might have gone 

on to complain that children have also been men- 

tioned in the feature to which he refers, ALL Sorts 

AND ConpITIONS OF MeN, WomEN, AND CHILDREN 

would no doubt be a more accurate headline, but if 

one were to attempt to make the titles of features 
and articles include every detail mentioned under 
them, the paper would present an appearance 
decidedly more novel than attractive. In America 
we have seen titles to articles which oceupied more 
space than the acticles themselves, but that sort 
of thing would not be popular on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


Sour few weeks ago we requested those of our readers 
who travel on the Great astern Railway, and wha 
are in the habit of showing their appreciation for the 
paper by sticking gummed iabele in the iota! 
carriages, to kindly «desist, ns the officials objected. 
Agnin we have complaints from them, and we wish 
therefore to exercise as much persuasion as can 
crowded into ten lines—we can't spare more space 
after our lengthy remarks on this subject last week 
—in begging that the practice may be abandoned. — 
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Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


s. d. 
One Year... Sues 
Half Year ... 44 
Three Months............ 223 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 
Offices : Temple Chambers, London, E.C. : 


Back Numbers can always be obtained. , 
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move than Eight Rooms, incleding Bath-room, 
AWAY with large Fruit and Vegetable Garden, Poultry 

s Yard, etc. From ten to twenty miles of 
London ; close to railway station. Address, 
MELROSE, Albert Road, Ramagate. 
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‘Thess Competitions Will: be: Sontinugd each Month: ‘during? 1891, 
|He FRIZES GIVEN-IN THESE COMPETITIONS ARE THE WALTHAM WATCHES, THE ACKNOWLEDGED. BEST itis 


"WRAPPERS — COMPETITION. | :. GARD BOX: COMPETITION." ; | 
; For Girls and ‘Boys 16 fase birthday.and voder, _ > ; mia Open to all aged. 17 ‘last birthday and upwaree.” . ay Pa, 
PRIZES each month—60 Eg Beylese mere 9 Waltham Watohos, ‘PRIZES ‘ebeb month—60 0 Silver ‘Keyless Lever Waltham Wate *. 


ue £4 48, each, . 


48. eac 
RULES. : ’ : . RULES. ; 
C titors to save as many Sunlight Soap wrappetsas the ycaicolect. Cut off}. - —Competitors to make alist, giving the FULL Name ana Address ; OU E 
ths mies tion of ca weapper—thet, ion wrappers for the SUNLIGHT roLoe whom they know DO NOT USE ‘Sunlight Soap, stating i 8 
\.. of Washing.” This pps called the “ Coupon ” is to be ay toe: the competition. HOUSEHOLDER'S name, as far as they know, arid in’ not exceeding 5-word dros 
||.—When as mang of these “Coupons” are collected as the competitor thinks will | reason *vhy:they'do not use it. Each HOUSEHOLDER'S name must appear in ralph. 


«xprize, send, them POSTAGE OR CARRIAQ] AID, to Lever Broa, Lrp., Port |.betical.order, and the list must. be written-on one side of the paper only. 
‘ ae. near. Bice tiend, marked onthe outside AO Sake C OMPETITION. II.—Conrpetitprs to save or collect as man, Sunlight Soap Card Boxes as ‘pécessary. 
i LOSING WITH THE “COUPONS” a. sheet of ics on Sich the competitor has|Cut off the p-P rtion of each Card Box—that portion only of the Card Box printed 
« ‘on her or his FULL Name and Address, age LAS irthdty, “ Girl” or “ Boy,” and | with the word ‘“(Spnlight.” This portion, called the “Card Box Coupon,” is to be aaved 
i ae of coupons enclosed. This paper must then be signed by three witnesses |for, ae competiti 
| ie HOUSEHOLDERS. II.—This list when completed, together with 1 Card Box Coupon (oe Rade, 2). for 
t ; 1.—The Prizes will be awarded amongst those sending in (for their age) the largest every HOUSEHOLDER named on competitor's list, and a sheet of paper on «whieh the 
, -v of “Coupons,” provided the paper with the. Coupons jis correctly filled up und |.competitor PP HOUSEE her,or his FULL Name and Address, Lady or Gentlem the 
sed es | ee le II. number of HOUSEHOLDERS named on their list, must be hig Seethce 
PAID, ‘to LEVER » Luaren, and must be marked on the outsid 


‘Wrappers Competition. COMPRIITI rs i ARD: 
| : Watches, value £4 48, each. IV. ‘Mo pisses Will ‘be: airarded : oe thoea ‘edi piviere . ‘ee Ue. 
PRIZES each: month—60 Silver Keyless Lever Waltham Watches, va/ue } Compatit ee e ptenied to th eg re 5: =e zs 
Age 16, 5 to girls and 8 to boys (one to each winner). " of an peony Th: is not ‘a  Heomnenbldey, or anyone vo is | at a tame ‘user’ of 
» 15,5 ” ; ” ” ” Sunli ne Soap! kg ' a 
» 14,5 ” : ” n =) 3 Be i ip ' Card ‘Box Competi ian wm a 
” oan 5 ” 4 " ” ” ‘ : es. oe Kaytess Lever Waltha Wetotest = . 
0 ae under, 5 to ik and 6 to boys ' 5 30 Watches 4 Ladies. 3h ry ‘ ; 
“ists of Winners of each month's Competition will be advertised in “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY," oA" Iustratea Paper” the jPabarddy tardégy 


'' ing, and a printed list of winners will be forwarded to competitors who send half-penny nee 


‘ % Ga ae s 
PICTURES by Miss DOROTHY TE NNANT (Mrs. H. M.°B EY) a W. =P,’ FRITH; R, “8 : 
“HBADS OVER TAILS, 7 ase pat by Taine and: Sk AN ce Win: by 12hin. . “> s 
Works of Art can (until further notice obtain ST an STAG eee 
sity ling th shove most charming Works of AVY ogo Fore lig Sea SALE OF COST ad FORAGE ee 
_ Soap Wrappers, or the Pair by sending 48 san a to be a 6 duttide of th eavelope “Pi¢ 5 
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UPrPy, DRIN &!’ 
; by Proprietors ee emma) ens eee Sea aeel te weer Oe 
uring y 8. = 
“The Luxury of Pure Sweet Linen.” The Family Wash of a lar en, done with ease and economy by using HUDSON’S EXTRACT 
. Hudson's makes clothes white as snow ; sweet as roses; fresh as soa y TRACT OF SOAP is a perfect -water soap, a cold-water 603) 
a Wi . ¢ exist where this Wonderful Cleanser is used for all Domestic vase Cleansing, and Scouring. The S$ 
lest Homes are those where HUDSONS E ACT OF SOAP is in ddity use. Sold in }-lb. packets, in dozens and ha’ ¢ dozens, for family use. 


TO CYCLISTS. 
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rules Courf, 


NEW MODELS FOR SEASON 1891. - - 


PIG PPLRPAP PPP PIS 
Liberal cash discount, or on Easy Terms system of payment by monthly instalments. 
Fully Illustrated Price List of Cycles, Accessories, Terma, and Testimonsals post free. 
Messrs. Hillman, Herbert & Coorer, Ltd. 
Head London Office and Show Rooms: 14, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Central London Office and Show Rooms: 5, Lisle Strect, Leicester ig lana Ww. 
West London Othce and Show Rooms: 133, Hammersmith Koad, West ingtun, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1875.] works: COVENTRY. 
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| And Pealth, again, crowns HE —= 
= ? rosy Love, | 


[then BEECHAN’S PILLS, if 
musi befall, 


Jey ruling Health, 
will rule us all. 


For HEALTH, for PLEASURE, for BUSINESS. 


POCO LPO SCOTS LOSO OSH OO ODOSOOOO OOO COOD 


“SWIFT” & “CLUB” 


CYCLES. 


In Boxes, Q4d., 1s. 14d, and 2s. Od. each. 


INEA-A» J LONDON: CATALOCUES 
a {5 & 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT. FREE BY POST. 
| MANCHESTER: YMENTS. 
2 9, VICTORIA BUILDINGS. GRADUAL PA 
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WORKS—COVENTRY. |" | - APPLICATION. * 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CC. 
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